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Thuck-Thailers Save 
and linproved Sewice 


WHEN J. W. JAEGER, wholesale 
sugar distributor in Columbus, 
Ohio, switched to Truck-Trailers, 
he knew that he could haul 5 tons 
more at one load .. . for his new 
Fruehauf Trailer would carry 13 
tons easily, while 8 tons had been 


the maximum for his truck. 


But what he didn’t know... or 
expect... was that he could trans- 
port his 60 percent bigger load at a 
smaller cost! Experience proved, 
however, that there is an actual sav- 
ing of 1c per mile... because an 
economical 2)4-ton truck pulls the 
13-ton load, while a much bigger 
truck had been required to 
carry the 8-ton load. 
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That, Mr. Jaeger felt, was like eat- 
ing his cake and having it, too. But 
still more advantages in Truck- 


Trailer hauling soon came to light. 


SALES INCREASED . . EVEN DOUBLED! 


For one thing, the greater capac- 
ity, making return trips to the ware- 
house less frequent, enables the 
Jaeger men to cover the entire 
central Ohio territory every week, 
instead of bi-weekly. This means 
better service for the customers... 
and this improved service has in- 
creased sales throughout the terri- 
tory, and even doubled the volume in 
some sections! 

It’s likely that, if you were 


to switch to Truck-Trailers 


A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 


TRUCK-TRAILER 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” aco. vu. s. pat. orr. 








for your hauling operation, you 
would gain all of the advantages that 
J. W. Jaeger did .. and maybe more. 
For instance, you would enjoy sub- 
stantial additional savings if you 
could use the “shuttle system.” One 
truck handles three detachable 
Trailers . . while it’s pulling one 
Trailer, the other two are being 
loaded and unloaded . . truck and 
driver are never idle, never wasting 
time and money. 


Send today for a Fruehauf trans- 
portation engineer. He will gladly 
study your hauling operation and 
give you the facts. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Les Angeles, Omaha, Toronto 


WE, 
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Motor Transport is serving the Army and 


Navy! One North Carolina motor carrier 
is moving millions of pounds of supplies 
from North Atlantic states to camps, air- 

rts and marine bases from A ge to 

lorida. Return trips haul uniform and 
hospital cloth, blankets, towels, etc., from 
southern mills to Army and Navy supply 
depots in the East. That’s just one oper- 
ator, out of several thousand who are 

pitching in throughout the country! 





TRANSPORT 1S DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR AMERICA 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


ABOUT EVERYTHING general that can be 
said about what’s ahead for ForBES 
is spread on two pages (18 and 19) in 
this issue. It expresses as clearly as we 
can put it what we feel about our job 
in these troubled times. It is titled 
“EpITORIAL ProcrEss” and is a state- 
ment of our aims and purposes in the 
months and years that lie ahead. We 
may have overlooked some very impor- 
tant function of our being and we hope 
that our readers will write in and ex- 
press their views of the statement. We 
are doing everything we can to put it 
into effect in every department and in 
every page of this and succeeding is- 
sues of FORBES. 
xk k * 

Letters are pouring in requesting re- 
prints of Lawrence Hughes’ prize-win- 
ning paper in ForBEs’ contest on 
“Way ADVERTISING SHOULD BE Main- 
TAINED DurinG Scarcity.” The second 
prize-winning paper—by Frep B. 
STUBINGER, Advertising Manager of 
the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—is presented in this issue. Re- 
prints of both these articles are avail- 
able, in any quantities desired, at cost. 
Apparently this contest will set close 
to an all-time high for popularity. 


xk 


Next issue we hope to bring you an 
outstanding article by Leo M. Cherne, 
outstanding civilian authority on eco- 
nomic mobilization for war. Author of 
the popular “M-Day and What It 
Means to You” and “Adjusting Your 
Business to War,” this dynamic execu- 
tive has been called on to lecture before 
classes at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and before 
other Army groups. He has written a 
crisp, factual article which no busi- 
ness man can afford to miss. Watch 
for it in Forses for February 1st. 


x * 


Also keep your eyes on THE WASHING- 
TON OuTLOOK and PaTTERN oF Busi- 
NESS in every issue. With things mov- 
ing so swiftly, these interpretative and 
illuminating features bring you materi- 
al of utmost importance. 

—Tue Epirors. 
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FORBES 


A VALVE IS TURNED 


«fee 


éi> for MIRACLES of FUEL and POWER G® 


As quick as the hand can move, gas and 




















electricity respond to mankind’s bidding. 
In homes, on farms, in factories, shops 
and stores, these ever-faithful servants 
perform marvels of service. They pro- 
mote greater efficiency, save time and 
labor, speed production for our national 
defense. Gas as fuel, electricity as power 
— each is clean, economical, unfailing, in- 


stantly available. Both are indispensable 


to our American way of life. 














serving 1,183,000 gas customers and 391,000 electric customers in 1570 communities 
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LINE EDITORIALS 


Will Congress enact a general sales tax 
this year? 


Still higher levies on large incomes 
wouldn’t raise much. 


The greater our war spending, the 
greater the need for non-war Federal 
economies. 


Many stock prices still look low, de. 
spite everything. 


A Board of five price-fixers is prefer- 
able to having Leon Henderson as 
price-fixing Czar. 


Releasing Government-owned cotton is 
wise at today’s high levels. 


Wanted: A War Production Co-Ordi- 
nator.—Apply White House. 


Steel shares should harden. 


Far-sighted inventory-building was all 
right. Hoarding now is all wrong. 


The Japs should spell it “Peril” Harbor. 


Two 12-hour shifts, or three 8-hour 
shifts? The latter—for efficiency. 


Motoring will decrease very gradually 
—and not for quite a while. 


“Small business is the biggest business 
of them all.”—Senator James E. Mur- 
ray. Right! 


Workers in out-of-town war plants 
must not be deprived of cars or tires. 


Cuba should prosper. 


For a State Government to exact in- 
come tax on income tax paid the Fed- 
eral Government is indefensible. 


“Government's budget will top $50,- 
000,000,000.” Berlin papers, please 
copy. 


Railroads are not less entitled to a raise 
in rates than employees were to a raise 
in wage rates, 


Buying defense bonds constitutes self- 
defense. 
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READERS SAY: 


REVERSING*T HINGS 


I have been noticing various comments 
in your publication regarding “No Gifts to 
Customers,” and, like many others, we have 
this year reversed the procedure a bit by 
remembering our sources of supply who have 
tried so valiantly to give us extra service 
through 1941. 

We have often mentioned that every sales- 
man should read Forses.—H. N. Fiscu, sales 
manager, H. J. Justin & Sons, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


MopeERN EDUCATION 


“Is This Way Better?” [Fact and Com- 
ment, Jan. 1] expresses my thoughts exactly. 
I have hired and fired a number of high 
school graduates who didn’t know the ABC’s. 
What a system. Or, as you say, “maybe I’m 
from the old school.”—N. J. Cowen, Balti- 
more, Md. 


SHARING PLEASURE 


Allow me to express my deep appreciation 
for the wonderful collection of outstanding 
articles you manage to get into your great 
publication each issue. 

Several months ago when I had concluded 
reading my issue, the idea occurred to me 
that I could serve a good purpose in shar- 
ing my good pleasure with others. Forth- 
with I placed the magazine on the reading 
table in our lobby, with the result that 
many splendid compliments have been paid 
your publication, and I know that many 
subscriptions resulted also—W. L. Davis, 
manager, King Coal Hotel, East Rainelle, 
W. Va. 


We Don’t Know 


Please include the Japanese situation in 
your forecast. Why were we so unprepared 
in Hawaii?—-Dr. E. L. ScoumacHer, Eustis, 
Fla. 


Aipinc INVESTORS 


[ do not know when my subscription ex- 
pires, but I wish you would extend it for 
24 additional issues. 

You are doing a splendid work for in- 
vestors, aiding them in safeguarding their 
holdings.—Joun P. Herrick, Olean, N. Y. 


Best 


I think your magazine is the best. It cer- 
tainly has given me lots of good advice, tips, 
suggestions and other information.— WILLIAM 
J. Ketty, Minneapolis, Minn. 


STIMULANT 


We have become acquainted with Forses 


only within the past year, and regret very 
much the time we have lost. 

We find it instructive, interesting and an 
invaluable stimulant even in a business as 
small as ours, and we wish to thank you for 
every page of it—Mr. & Mrs. G. KiIncER, 
Niles, Ohio. 


Pitney-Bowes postace METER Co. 


































The hour 
that loses days— 


Cueck the departures of mail trains and 
planes between 5:30 and 6:30 p.m. Are your letters 
leaving your offices as early as they might? Business 
mail an hour later than it needs to be—can be costly 
these days! ... A Postage Meter was never more 
of a business “must” than it is now ... The 
Pitney-Bowes Meter makes mailing (and.mail!) move 
faster, saves effort and time when it counts for most 
at the end of the day! 

e Metered Mail, already postmarked, skips two post- 
office operations, is ready for earlier dispatch. 

e Printing postage is speedier than sticking stamps; 
mechanical sealing more efficient than manual; 
gives absolute protection of postage—saves detail 
and stamp handling. 

Models for any business, large or small. Ask 
our nearest office for a demonstration—or write 
Stamford direct! 


Direct Defense Production by lagaes Bowes 


“a Trigger for machine gun... by Pitney- Bowes, 
P largest maker of postage meters in the world. 
One of a growing list of precision products for 
National Defense which will soon exceed our 
meter production. 





Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters ez Machines Co., Ltd. 


1716 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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The Japanese attack on the United States instantly changed 
our trend of thought in this country. 




















Before that attack some of us thought in terms of “I’’, others 
in terms of “‘we’’. Neither of those terms expresses our feelings 
today. 


-—— 


“Tl” represents only one person. 

“We” may mean only two or a few persons. 

Our slogan now is WE-ALL, which means every loyal individ- 
ual in the United States. 


We are facing a long, hard job, but when the United States 
decides to fight for a cause, it is in terms of WE-ALL, and 
nothing can or will stop us. 


President Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, can be certain 
that WE-ALL are back of him, determined to protect our country, 
our form of government, and the freedoms which we cherish. 


President, 


International Business Machines Corporation 
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‘““‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’”’ 








Pessimism Overdone 


Pessimism has been overdone. It has been overdone 
regarding the war outlook. It has been overdone re- 
garding the stock market. It has been overdone regard- 
ing unemployment. It has been overdone regarding 
small business. It has been overdone regarding in- 
flation. 

The high probability is that the war in the Pacific 
will shortly cease to be one-sided, that before long 
Japan will suffer quite severe reverses. The high prob- 
ability is that the upward trend which has set in stock- 
marketwise will be carried substantially farther, though 
perhaps with interruptions. The high probability is 
that the autorhotive industry, instead of having to 
throw 400,000 men out of work, will contrive to con- 
tinue at work a very substantial percentage of them 
and that others will swiftly be re-engaged for war 
production. The high probability is that far more prog- 
ress than heretofore will be achieved in harnessing 
small plants to war contracts. The high probability is 
that inflation will be kept within reasonable bounds. 

The outlook is for less labor strife. Both manage- 
ment and men cannot but realize that public sentiment 
would rebel against any serious stoppage of arma- 
ment building. This is the best guarantee that, regard- 
less of what steps, legislative or other, Washington 
may take or not take, large-scale strikes will not be 
attempted. 

Prospects also are that all estimates of total mili- 
tant production will shortly be eclipsed, that the vol- 
ume will mount rapidly from now on. 

Trials await us. Disasters doubtless will come at 
some points in the worldwide theater of war. We will 
be called upon to exercise patience, fortitude, pending 
the dawn of brighter days. But brighter days will come. 

* 
“Pride goeth before a fall” doesn’t apply 
to pride in one’s work. 
* 


Seven-day Work Inadvisable 


No general agreement has been arrived at through- 
out American industry concerning the length of work 
week ideal for maximum production and maintenance 
of efficiency, morale. This question deserves immedi- 


a 





Fact and Comment 


By THE 


“<- 





EDITOR 


ate investigation, calls for a thoroughly-considered de- 
cision based on actual experience. 

A seven-day work week for any lengthy period has 
been found inadvisable. Britain, after many tests, un- 
equivocally decided against having men work every 
day without let-up. First she discovered, through trial 
and error, that 56 hours for men and 52 hours for 
women had proved most satisfactory, both from vol- 
ume of output and from health considerations. But 
now, after further experience, 60 and 55 hours and a 
six-day week (no Sunday work) has been decreed. 

Some plants in this country, deluged with war con- 
tracts, adopted the seven-day schedule. But in many 
instances the men could not long bear the strain— 
I know of specific cases where wage earners quit for 
that reason. It may be that, where the tasks are not 
too strenuous, six days of as many as ten hours would 
be most conducive to top production. Perhaps search- 
ing inquiry into the experiences in a large number of 
plants would lead to the adoption of between 54 and 
60 hours. 

Certain it is that today’s fate-laden conditions de- 
mand that this matter be exhaustively explored and 
the findings made known to all lines of business. We 
urgently need every ounce of output which can be 
obtained without injury to body or spirit. 


Pacific Outlook To Brighten? 


Secretary Knox recently asked the American people 
to have patience over the Navy's movements in the 
Pacific, to restrain their perfectly natural curiosity. 
From what one gathers, both our Navy and our Army 
are very energetically on the job, preparing to bring 
the nation better news. Distances are so great that it 
takes time to transport troops to vital centers. More 
untoward events may occur before U. S. forces are 
prepared to take the offensive, especially on the scale 
President Roosevelt now announces. But all things 
considered, we are justified in buoying ourselves up 
with hopefulness that the tide of battle will turn ere 
long. When it does, victories for the Allied forces may 
come swiftly, decisively. 

Will Germany’s morale prove equal to bearing up 
against the ghastly slaughter of her suffering soldiers 

(Continued on page 26) 
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One Answer 





to Pearl Harbor 





THE ANSWER to the cowardly attack at 
Pearl Harbor is being written not only 
in the nation’s army camps but also in 
the nation’s mills and shops. 

After a long, slow but necessary 
period of tooling up, the plants of the 
country are rolling tanks and guns and 
anti-aircraft off assembly lines. The 
same ingenuity and resourcefulness 
which made the U. S. A. the paramount 
manufacturing country in the world in 
peacetime is counted on to give us 
leadership in war. Bombers with parts 
built to an accuracy of 3/10,000ths of 
an inch can fly faster and stay flying 
longer without an overhaul than ever 
before. Accuracy and durableness un- 
heard of in peacetime goods is being 
built into the nation’s munitions of 
war—thanks to U. S. machine tools. 


ONE PURPOSE 


Machine tools are of many kinds, 
but their purpose is the same. They 
take hard steel and shape and plane 
and drill it to exact specifications. The 
built-in brains and accuracy enable a 
workman of average skill to produce 
parts for bombers, tanks, ships, or 
guns that are hard and sturdy and that 
fit together within amazingly close tol- 
erances. 

A single machine tool often has over 
3,000 separate parts. Making one may 
mean two months; it may take over a 
year. Some machine tools are no larger 
than a desk and may be as simple as a 
carpenter’s lathe, but designed to turn 
metal. Others are bigger than a three- 
story house. Machine tools are at their 
best when they combine several exact 
operations in one, such as the “hori- 
zontal boring, milling and drilling ma- 
chine.” There are five major types of 
machine tools and about 250 varieties. 

The 160 companies that compete in- 
dividually for business but pool their 
community problems in the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, lo- 


Frep B. Barton, a free-lance writer, draws 
on wide business experience for his articles. 
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By FRED B. BARTON 


cated in Cleveland, are not large com- 
panies. Some have as few as 25 to 50 
employees. Few employ over 2,000. 
The average is 100 to 500, but highly 


- skilled labor. 


Tell Berna, a college-trained me- 


chanic and salesman who is general 


manager of this Association, serves as 
the legs and ears of U. S. tool makers. 
Almost every week sees him in Wash- 
ington for a few days, following 
through at first hand the machine 
tools supplied to the Army and the 


CML “LEMME S « 


America, land of the machine 
tool, is tooling up for total 
war. It’s a giant task (there 
are five major types of ma- 
chine tools; about 250 vari- 
eties). But as surely as they 
cut into steel, these tools are 
destined to cut into the heart 
of the enemy and assure a 
total victory over the forces of 
aggression now threatening us. 


MEM EMM 








Navy (for every battleship includes a 
complete repair-shop, and every war 
base as well). Berna has a front seat, 
so to speak, in the job of arming the 
nation’s factories for war. 

I asked Tell Berna why the nation’s 
defense and war program has created 
such an incredible demand for new 
machine tools. 

“The size of the job and the nature 
of the work,” was his answer. “For in- 
stance, in a single airplane engine 
there are over 8,000 separate pieces of 
metal, and every one of them must be 
machined on a machine tool. And the 
nation’s program of self-defense calls 
for hundreds of thousands of airplane 
engines. 

“Add to this all the other items of 
defense equipment and you get some 
measure of the demand. To get the job 





TELL BERNA 


done required not only all the machine 
tools we had in existence two year 
ago but all that we could possibly build 
in addition. 

“But we ran into the trouble that 
many of the older machine tools, in the 
plants of the country at the time the 
emergency developed, were not capable 
of the accuracy demanded by war pro- 
duction. Many of them were special 
machines; they were designed and 
built just to perform certain operations 
on a certain part of, say, an automo- 
bile engine. They could not be used for 
anything else. 

“Then, too, a good many defense 
jobs have no counterpart in peacetime 
manufacture. New machine tools had 
to be designed and built specially for 
these particular jobs. 


HEADACHES—-AND WORSE 


“Even standard machine tools have 
to have special attachments for vari- 
ous war jobs. In hundreds of cases the 
machine tool builders have designed, 
from the ground up, and built, an en- 
tirely new machine tool for just one 
special job. This sort of thing takes 
time. Bu: there was no time. It had to 
be done at once.” 

Swinging the country over from 
peacetime production to self-defense 
and an aggressive war is not being ac- 
complished without headaches, and 
worse. 

But fortunately the machine tool in- 
dustry had a foretaste of what was 
coming because of its experience in 
building machine tools for England 
and France. It anticipated what would 
happen if the need came to re-arm the 
United States, and went to work before 
the emergency was declared. 

Increase in production was accom 
plished, in the main, by four methods: 
(1) installation of new equipment, 
(2) expansion of plants, (3) extension 
of operating time to two shifts, each 
working overtime, or three shifts, and 
(4) sub-contracting parts and sub 














assemblies or even whole machines to 
other manufacturers. 

The results can be told only in dol- 
lar figures because dollar volume is the 
only measurement which can be ap- 
plied to an industry with such a vari- 
ety of products. Here are the figures: 

Machine tool production used to 
average about $100,000,000 per year. 
In 1932, the industry’s lowest depres- 
sion year, total volume was only $22,- 
000,000. 

In 1940, the industry’s output rose 
to $450,000,000; in 1941, more than 
$750,000,000. For 1942 it will exceed 
one billion dollars—a remarkable out- 
put of highly accurate, beautifully 
built machines. For we must remember 
that this vast output had to be secured 
without the sacrifice of accuracy or 
workmanship. 

It is doubtful whether any other in- 
dustry in the country, with the single 
exception of the aircraft industry, can 
show a similar performance on behalf 
of national defense—for it has been 
completely a defense effort. Practically 
the entire output of the industry for 
the last two years has gone either to 
national defense or aid to Britain and 
our other allies. Now that we are actu- 
ally at war, a war of self-preservation, 
the experience and the momentum ac- 


cumulated during these two prepara- 
tory years are beginning to bear fruit. 


BIGGER JOBS AHEAD 


And yet, Tell Berna warns, there yet 
is no time for self-satisfaction. We have 
much to do. A great deal could be 
done to increase our war production 
almost immediately. That way would 
be to make fuller use of the machine 
tools which the country already has. 

“There are many plants in this coun- 
try that have machine tools which are 
working only 40 or 50 or 60 hours a 
week,” says Berna. “These machine 
tools should be working 24 hours a day 
on our war needs. 

“It is quite true that many of the 
older machine tools do not possess the 
accuracy required for war work. And 
of course many of the nation’s machine 
tools are located in small plants which 
do not have the engineering skill neces- 
sary for war production. 

“It is true, furthermore, that nation- 
al defense orders usually are for very 


large quantities, and a small plant 


which has only a few machine tools 
cannot possibly take on a large govern- 
ment contract, even though its ma- 
chine tools might now be operating 
only 40 hours a week. 


FORBES 


Speed and precision—this six-spindle, six-man drilling machine promises both 


This 19-ton wizard does 45 work operations, replacing eight other machines 


“Tt will be difficult, too, to train new 
operators, and good men are hard to 
find. These are the obstacles which 
have stood in the way of making great- 
er utilization of all the existing tool 
equipment in the country.” 

But having made an honest listing 
of the difficulties to be overcome before 
the country can make use of its full 
present machine tool capacity, he goes 
on with the answer. 

“Just because it’s tough doesn’t 


mean that it can’t be done. To some 
extent it has been done, and we must 
continue the process of putting these 
existing facilities to work. We save 
time, for these machines are ready to 
run, and we use the operators where 
they are, instead of creating new hous- 
ing difficulties. 

“The way out is for large manufac- 
turers to take on more defense con- 
tracts, and subcontract a larger share 

(Continued on page 32) 
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‘TRUCKS CAN HAUL anything that’s 
loose at both ends,” is the maxim of 
Leland James, of Portland, Oregon, 
founder and head of the country’s first 
transcontinental highway freight car- 
rying system. 

Thirty years ago James quit high 
school to take a job at the wheel of the 
local power company’s emergency 
truck. Hoarding dollars from his Sat- 
urday night pay envelope, he bought 
a half interest in a sand and gravel 
truck which he drove himself. Four 
years later the truck had grown to a 
fleet. By 1929 James was head of Con- 
solidated Freightways, largest motor 
highway carrier in the Northwest. In 
1940 this had expanded into Freight- 
ways, Incorporated, a co-operative of 
independents which last year operated 
1,435 trucks, serving 6,200 centers in 
24 states and Canada, and carried over 
a billion pounds of cargo. 

The growth from dump trucks to 
Freightways was via a struggling 250- 
mile highway freight line between 
Portland and Medford, which James 
bought and later combined with two 
other truck lines extending across Ore- 
gon and Washington. With this nucleus 
he built Consolidated Freight Lines, 
pushing his service south to San Fran- 
cisco and east into Montana. 


A SMALL MAN’S GAME 


But even with routes blanketing the 
Northwest, Lee James was not satis- 
fied. He dreamed of a line connecting 
the Pacific Coast with the Middle West. 
Railroad rivals scoffed at the idea, in- 
sisting that motor trucks could ‘not 
compete for long-haul business. James 
himself admits that trucking is a small 
man’s game. “The fellow who comes 
into the business with money,” he 





Frank J. Taytor, a free-style, roving re- 
porter of the American scene, has been a 
war correspondent and advertising man. 
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says, “usually loses it. The fellow who 
starts with one truck, which he drives, 
usually makes some.” 

Three years ago he hit on the idea 
that solved the long-haul problem. It 
was a co-operative of 11 non-com- 
peting highway carriers, whose routes 
now criss-cross 17 states between the 
Pacific Coast and the Great Lakes area, 
where they connect with other lines 
serving the Atlantic seaboard. 

All told, this system of Freightways 
blankets more of the United States 
than any single railroad. Freightways 
trucks at once lopped a day off the 
customary delivery time between Great 
Lakes and Pacific Coast points, and 
within a year the interline business of 
its members jumped 19%. 


ALL FOR ONE, ONE FOR ALL 


Freightways was put together with- 
out incurring a single dollar of indebt- 
edness. Operating on the “all for one 
and one for all” principle, each line 
originates business for the others, re- 
ceives cargoes from the others, ex- 
changes equipment. No member may 
poach on another member’s cargo ter- 
ritory. To cover joint operating over- 
head, such as promotion and billing 
expense, each partner pays one-half of 
one percent of interline revenues into 
the general treasury. Headquarters are 
in Salt Lake City. 

Long before he put together the 12,- 
000-mile Freightways transcontinental 
system, Lee James had made Consolli- 
dated Freightways, Inc., his own 
Northwest company, a pace setter. He 
pioneered with truck-and-trailer rigs, 
beginning with four-wheel trucks pull- 
ing four-wheel trailers, kept adding 
wheels to both trucks and trailers un- 
til Freightways cargoes in the Far 
West rolled on 22 low-pressure tires, 
which conserved drivers, loads and 
equipment. 

To get the kind of tires he wanted, 


he set up a plant in Seattle where his 
men rebuild tires with heavier treads, 
He tried diesel engines as soon as he 
could get them, adopted them for all 
his inter-city trucks as soon as they 
were satisfactory. He increased the 
braking surface on Freightways trucks 
until they had 2,700 square inches of 
brakes on 12 wheels. Each wheel has 
more braking surface than all four of 
an ordinary automobile. 

“Trucks can’t dodge, but ours can 
stop in a hurry,” he told his drivers, 
launching a highway safety campaign. 
He offered a gold watch to any driver 
who went through five years’ driving 
—about 375,000 miles—without an ac- 
cident. Sixty-seven Freightways drivers 
carry these prized watches. To build 
morale further, he put his drivers in 
dark blue uniforms. The men are so 
proud of them that they wear cover: 
alls to keep them clean. Each Freight- 
ways driver takes a rigid physical ex- 
amination once a year and a written 
test on the company’s manual. 


A GAME FOR YOUTH 


Mont L. Clark, an old-timer, who 
hires all Consolidated Freightways 
drivers, rides night after night on the 
trucks to coach his “gear-jammers.” 
“Small men often make the best driv- 
ers,” he says. “It’s feel and rhythm and 
a sense of balance that counts. One of 
the best drivers I ever picked up was 
a trap drummer. It doesn’t take brute 
strength. A driver has to swing his 
load, not sidewise, but ahead, with the 
rhythm of the traffic, fast or slow.” 
A driver is shifting constantly into one 
or the other of eight forward speeds 
(there are three reverse speeds) , play: 
ing the traffic. 

Highballing 30 tons of truck, trailer 
and cargo night after night over moun- 
tains and across plains through bliz- 
zards, heat waves or fair weather, on 
schedules rivaling those of fast trains, 














goose At Both Ends 


js distinctly a game for youth. The 
average age of Freightways’ 2,035 em- 
ployees is 27 years. 

Drivers earn good pay, $225 a 
month and up. A day’s run is six to 
eight hours, never more than ten. 
After a run, a man must go off duty 
eight hours for sleep. James encour- 
aged the unions to organize his men, 
explaining, “I believe the best men will 
come out on top in our unions.” As 
cargoes increased until the company’s 
revenues neared $4,000,000 a year, he 
set up insurance, savings and retire- 
ment plans. About half of his em- 
ployees own stock in the company. 

A year ago, in Salt Lake City, James 
turned an old garage into a factory to 
build “freightliners.” The Freightliner 
Manufacturing Co. is an independent 
corporation, owned by the members of 
the Freightways co-operative. It builds 
trucks for any operator who wants 
them, but in practice the freightliners 
as well as the trailers are swapped 
around, just as railroads interchange 
box-cars. Freightliner bodies and much 
of the chassis and motors are of alumi- 
num—a weight saving of 5,000 pounds 
in a 60-foot truck-and-trailer unit. 
When the defenee program cut off the 
aluminum supply, after the first 30 
freightliners had been built, the fac- 
tory switched from aluminum to light- 
weight, high tensile steel. 


THE BIG HITCH 


A fully loaded “western freightliner,” 
as the light-weight truck-and-trailer 
outfit is known, earns about $40 a week 
more than its conventional competitor. 


In 18 months the extra revenues wipe 


out the $3,000 added cost of building 
it. After that the $40 a week bonus is 
profit. Western freightliners cost 


around $16,500 complete, including 22 
tires at $70 apiece. 
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“Eastern freightliners” are smaller, 
consisting of a tractor (a truck with 
short chassis and no body) and one 
trailer. Only 35 feet long, they are 
less economical transportation, but 
Freightways builds them for use in 
states which limit the length and the 
weight of vehicles. This is only one of 
the nightmares of transcontinental 
trucking. 


LENGTH LIMITATIONS 


Oregon limits truck-and-trailer length 
to 50 feet and over-all weight to 54,000 
pounds. Washington, Idaho, Nevada 
and California allow the 60 feet and 
68,000 pounds. So a 60-foot truck-and- 
trailer bound from San Francisco to 
Seattle has to halt at the Oregon bor- 
der, high in the Siskiyous. There the 
trailer is detached, to be pulled across 
Oregon by a tractor. Now Western 
States with low load limits issue special 





By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


permits for emergency defense hauling. 

Going east, state barrier trouble mul- 
tiplies. Out of San Francisco a regula- 
tion freightliner rolls across California 
and Nevada. At Elko, in Nevada, driv- 
ers head north to avoid Wyoming with 
its 45-foot limit. There is no trouble in 
Idaho or Montana. At the North Da- 
kota border the cargo in the western 
freightliner must be loaded into two 
eastern freightliners. Both Dakotas and 
Minnesota limit truck lengths to 40 
feet. Utah allows 60-foot rigs, Colo- 
rado 50 feet, Wyoming, Nebraska and 
Iowa 45, Illinois 40. 

Between Chicago and New York, 
there are as many limits as there are 
states to cross. In the South the truck- 
man’s nightmare is worse. Kentucky’s 
maximum length is 30 feet. Texas al- 
lows a 14-ton load until a truck passes 
a railway freight depot, after which 

(Continued on page 32) 





that job. 





War Puts Trucks Out Front 


NEVER BEFORE has the trucking industry faced a job so huge as the 
one it faces today. But the industry, as a whole, is prepared for 


Its vast army of trucks and trailers is ready to serve the fighting 
forces, as well as the war industries. Already, truckers have achieved 
unprecedented military importance. And no wonder! The flexibility 
of the motor truck, its ability to reach out-of-the-way points, makes 
it a vital part of our war machine. 


At this writing, some 50,000 communities are reached by no other 
form of transportation, and the decentralization of industry is multi- 
plying this importance. Most encouraging is this fact: We not only 
own half of all the trucks in the world, but also have the trained men 
to drive them, the resources and man-power to service them. 

The only big obstacle in the way of smooth operation of our truck- 
ing industry are state highway barriers. Happily, however, many 
states are now taking constructive steps to remove them. 
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A WAR-LABOR program has been adopt- 
ed by President Roosevelt’s labor-in- 
dustry conference. This program bans 
all strikes and lockouts, and provides 
for the settlement of all disputes (in- 
cluding closed shop issues) by a war- 
labor board. 

Though industry failed to get pro- 
tection against demands for an all- 
union shop, the new set-up is regarded 
as a big step toward labor peace. As 
the war progresses, however, this pro- 
gram may undergo revision, perhaps 
drastic change. Some idea of what lies 
ahead may be evidenced in Canada’s 
labor policy, after two years of active 
war. 

Subscribing to the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, Canada’s wartime 
government has based its labor policy 
on the primary considerations of na- 
tional security and economic stability: 
Maximum production in the war effort 
and the avoidance of inflation. 


“LEGAL” STRIKES 


It has laid it down that the basic 
standard of living shall be protected, 
conditions contributing to the efficien- 
cy of workers maintained and strikes 
and lockouts prevented. Strikes are 
legal only after the dispute has been 
investigated by a board, employees 
have notified the Labor Minister that a 
strike is contemplated and a strike vote 
has been taken under the supervision 
of the Labor Department. 

Labor leaders who the government 
asserts are guilty of subversive activity 
have been interned. 

The Canadian government seeks to 
avoid the vicious spiral of inflation, 
the vain pursuit of prices by wages so 
disastrous to the wage earner, by put- 
ting ceilings on both. In order to main- 
tain the basic standard of living, pro- 
vision has been made for payment of 
bonuses commensurate with rises in 
the cost of living. 

Concerning collective bargaining, 





K. SurHertAND CLARK writes from long ex- 
perience as a Canadian newspaper man. 
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Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, deputy minister 
of labor, a former associate of Sidney 
Hillman in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union and more recently ad- 
viser to the Industrial Relations Coun- 
cil in New York, says, “Aspirations of 
the workers to the right of association 
and to enter into collective agreements, 
under wise direction, will make for the 
removal of prejudice and for fuller co- 
operation between employers and em- 
ployed.” Notwithstanding this opinion 
and official recognition of the right to 
organize without control by employers 
and to bargain collectively, Former 
Labor Minister Norman McLarty has 
said the effect of the order putting a 
ceiling on wages is to suspend wage 
bargaining for the duration of the na- 
tional emergency. He now has been 
succeeded by Humphrey Mitchell, a 
former Trades Unionist. 

Canada has now been at war for 
more than two years and its economy 
has been shifted to a wartime basis. 
At the moment more than 40% of the 
national income (including a billion 
dollars advanced on British purchases 
in Canada) is going for war expendi- 
tures. The federal, provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments will take 55% of 
the whole income of the country. 


WORKER TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Another side of the picture shows 
more than 600,000 persons, out of a 
total of about 3,500,000 wage earners, 
absorbed by the armed forces and de- 
fense industry, full employment of 
skilled workers reached. A certain 
amount of unskilled labor remains un- 
employed and the government pro- 
poses to train 50,000 in vocational 
schools, paying married men a salary 
during their training. 

When the war broke out the govern- 
ment had before it the example of 
what happened to labor in World War 
I. Between 1913 and 1920, wholesale 
prices rose 156% while wages of com- 


mon factory labor went up 115%. In 
the aftermath, trade unions lost one- 
third of their membership. 

Dr. Stewart says that Canada is re. 
solved to do a better job of economic 
management this time. The task is 
greater and better economic controls 
are needed. 

In June, 1940, the government de- 
fined its labor policy, but did not put 
any teeth into it. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The government asserted that no 
element in the community could be 
allowed to benefit from wartime neces- 
sities and that community needs should 
be regarded as paramount. Every ef- 
fort was to be made to speed war pro- 
duction. Wages were to be fair, and it 
was then significantly suggested that 
any adjustments in pay due to war 
conditions “might well be in the form 
of bonus payments.” Hours of work 
were not to be unduly extended, rather 
additional shifts should be put on. 
There was to be no relaxation of estab- 
lished regulations for health and safe- 
ty. Strikes and lockouts were barred, 
differences to be settled through the 
procedure laid down in the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1907, the 
author of which was Prime Minister 
MacKenzie King, then deputy minister 
of labor. Employees were to be free to 
organize without interference by em- 
ployers and to bargain collectively. 
Any agreements made should contain 
provision for settlement of disputes. 
Any necessary suspension of estab- 
lished labor conditions to speed war 
production should be effected by mu- 
tual agreement and apply only during 
the emergency. 

Judicious pressure by the govern- 
ment for uninterrupted production in 
a nation united for war was effective. 
However, with the expansion of buy- 
ing power as a result of increased em- 
ployment, a growing scarcity of goods 
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because of concentration’ on defense 
production, and competition among 
employers for certain types of labor, 
prices and wages began to rise. The 
beginnings of the inflationary spiral, 
what Dr. Stewart calls the unplanned 
race between wages and the cost of 
living, showed themselves, and in De- 
cember, 1940, the government imple- 
mented its declared policy and froze 
wages in war industries and utilities 
to their peak of the period between 
1926 and 1940, stipulating that fur- 
ther remuneration should be in the 
form of a cost-of-living bonus. 

In its explanation of this measure 
the government said that “the average 
wage earners of Canada . . . are better 
off than they have ever been before.” 

Answering charges of profiteering, 
it pointed to taxes on corporation prof- 
its, ranging on total profits from 40% 
to 80% and rising to 89% on excess 
profits. 

During the last war, it said, wages 


FORBES 
had lagged continually behind the cost 


of living: 

“If there is no ceiling on wages, in- 
flation is almost inevitable and the 
wage earner will be the first and most 
serious sufferer. Inflation is inevitable 
if wages continue to rise, because it is 
not physically possible to devote nearly 
half of our national income to war 
purposes and at the same time to have 
an increase in real wages. . . . It is not 
believed that the workers of Canada 
want to be ‘kidded’ by more and more 
dollars in their pay envelopes if those 
dollars will buy less and less.” 


NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 


Looking at this theory from the na- 
tional standpoint, Dr. Stewart express- 
es the opinion that, “To the extent that 
the maintenance of current wage rates 
prevents an increase in prices and the 
cost of living, not only wage earners 
but all other classes in the community 
and the government, in its capacity as 
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"We had such an increase in population here—the whole town 
sank below sea-levell" 





the country’s biggest buyer, clearly 
benefit.” 

When, last October 18, the Prime 
Minister announced a ceiling on prices, 
he also announced what amounted to 
the extension of the wage ceiling prin- 
ciple to all business. 

There was some outcry on both 
sides. Labor complained that this ac- 
tion “froze injustice,” that while a ceil- 
ing was established, in this case there 
was no floor. There was a demand that 
the ceiling should apply only on wages 
above 50 cents an hour. 

Employers, holding that the compul- 
sory bonus provision was inflationzry, 
were dubious at first, but when wage 
demands grew more and more vocifer- 
ous, according to Dr. Stewart, “They 
became more receptive.” It is under- 


‘stood that the majority of the Canadi- 


an Manufacturers’ Association now re- 
gards the move not unfavorably. 

With respect to strikes, the govern- 
ment has shown some flexibility. In the 
case of the National Steel Car Co. of 
Hamilton, Ont., where the company re- 
fused the award of a conciliation board 
calling for reinstatement of a man dis- 
charged for union. activity, the govern- 
ment took over the plant and installed 
its own manager. In a more recent 
case, a dispute between owners and the 
CIO in the Kirkland Lake gold mining 
area, the owners walked out of hear- 
ings. The board reported in favor of 
union recognition. The government 
held its hand and eight mines out of 
twelve voted to strike, did so, and re- 
main on strike. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


Minister McLarty defends the gov- 
ernment’s handling of strikes with the 
old adage, the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. He points out that in the 
first six months of 1941 .:Canada lost 
54 days per thousand. workers in 
strikes while in the United States the 
number was 381. 

On the whole, Canadian organized 
labor, representing about 10% of the 
workers of the country, has been mark- 
edly co-operative. The government’s 
action in arresting a dozen leaders, 
notably Clarence S. Jackson, president 
of the Canadian branch of the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers, and 
John A. Sullivan, president of the Ca- 
nadian Seaman’s Union, and his asso- 
ciates, has resulted in some loss of con- 
fidence in certain quarters, but Ottawa 
stands upon its right, under the drastic 
Defense of Canada regulations, to in- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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How Will the 
War End? 





By B. C. FORBES 


THE war IN Europe will end through 
a combination of exhaustion of Ger- 
many and uprising on the Continent 
of Europe, following increasingly de- 
structive air attacks and intensified 
scarcity of food. 

This will occur some time next year. 

That is the verdict of the great 
majority of the 56 industrial and other 
leaders whose names were given in our 
last issue as having answered these 
three questions: 

1. What is your guess as to when 
the war is likely to end? 

2. What do you think will precip- 
itate its collapse? 

3. Is it your belief that Hitler will 
be defeated? 

No fewer than 36% named 1943 as 
the probable date of the war’s end, 
while 20% figured that it would be 
over before the end of this year. On 
the other end, 21% fixed 1944. Thus, 
by combining the three categories, the 
average would be 77% for 1943. 

All but unanimous is the conviction 


that Hitler will be crushed. 


SEE ECONOMIC COLLAPSE 


There is overwhelming agreement 
that social-economic distress, rather 
than annihilation of the Nazi army, 
will precipitate the final collapse. A 
number emphasize the decisive part 
the United States will play from now 
on. (The vote was taken just before 
Japan attacked us.) 

Prime Minister Churchill is not op- 
timistic over early termination of hos- 
tilities. He recently declared here that 
the Allies would be prepared to wage 
a far-flung offensive “in 1943.” 

President Roosevelt has not ven- 
tured to predict when victory will be 
achieved. But, like Churchill, he is 
absolutely confident that the Axis will 
be thoroughly licked. 

My own hopeful guess is that the 
result will be clinched by this time 


next year. I cannot conceive of either 
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Germany or the subjugated countries 
of continental Europe being able to 
weather the distress of another Winter. 

I would also venture the prophecy 
that, if Singapore does not fall, Japan 
will be overmastered before the end 
of 1942. 

In our last issue we presented the 
views of a number of business leaders 
as to what will bring about the end 
of the conflict. Additional views fol- 
low: 


AIR SUPERIORITY 


President Howard L. Wynegar, 
Commercial Credit: “The cessation of 
the war will come about, in my judg- 
ment, for two general reasons: First, 
when Great Britain and her Allies 
achieve air superiority they will be 
able to destroy or vastly curtail Axis 
industrial and military activities. Sus- 
tained day in and day out aerial pun- 
ishment will also tend to break the 
morale of the German civilian popula- 
tion who, in my opinion, can’t ‘take 
it’. Second, the realization by Germany 
of the impossibility of controlling and 
bringing under Axis supervision tens 
of. millions of disgruntled and bellig- 
erent European peoples of diverse na- 
tionalities spread over a vast area.” 

Chairman George M. Verity, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company: “Revolu- 
tion in Germany and conquered coun- 
tries.” 

Nationally-known manufacturing 
company president: “The British- 
American blockade which will eventu- 
ally cause an uprising of the suffering 
peoples of not only conquered coun- 
tries of Europe, but also Germany, 
Italy and Japan. This uprising will 
cause the overthrow of the present 
form of government in Germany, Italy 
and Japan. I believe Italy will be the 
first country to crack, Japan second 
and Germany last.” 

President C. E. Denney, Northern 
Pacific: “Supremacy of the British 








naval and air forces supported by our 
navy and by war materials furnished 
by the United States, coupled with cop. 
ditions in Germany and the countries 
now under German domination.” 

Prominent utility president: “Inter. 
nal disturbances in Germany brought 
about by the breaking down of morale, 
This will probably result from a con. 
tinuation and intensification of bomb. 
ings. The German battle line is now so 
long that the matter of maintenance of 
supplies will become more and more 
difficult in the days ahead. The gs. 
called occupied or conquered terri- 
tories will require continued and in. 
creased policing and it is questionable 
whether these territories will be able 
to contribute anything to the physi- 
cal needs of the German fighting 
forces.” 

President Paul Hoffman, Studebak. 
er: “Break-up of morale within Ger. 
many as result of clearly demonstrated 
superiority in air and sea power by 
the Allies, plus the failure to secure 
acceptance of the ‘New Order’ in the 
conquered countries.” 

Vice-President J. T. Hartson, Glenn 
L. ‘Martin: “Progressive German de- 
feats followed by collapse of major 
government.” 

President of a very large manufac- 
turing enterprise: “It appears likely 
that an important part will be played 
by the overwhelming preponderance of 
sea power in the hands of the Allies, 
depletion of human resources of Ger- 
many and increasingly severe interrup- 
tions of German production and trans- 
portation by reason of material and 
labor shortages. The best military opin- 
ion seems to hold that none of these 
things in themselves will be sufficient, 
however, and that an actual invasion 
of the Continent of Europe will be nec: 
essary.” 





BOMBS AND BOMBERS 


Charles E. Merrill, financier: “Block- 
ade—bombs—bombers—bullets and 
blood.” 

President W. A. Patterson, United 
Air Lines: “Efficiency of American 
manufacturing and dissension within 
the ranks of Germany and occupied 
territories. I never saw any man who 
was a success using the tactics of Hit- 
ler. They usually beat themselves 
through intoxication from power.” 

Chairman of one of America’s larg: 
est manufacturing and distributing er- 
terprises: “A combination of factors— 
tremendous output of raw materials of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Why are Cartridge Cases 
Made of Brass? 


RASS possesses the ductility and mallea- 


bility to withstand the extensive draw- 
ing and forming operations necessary to 
high speed production of cartridge cases 
on automatic machines. Important, too, 
is the fact that Brass is extremely resistant 
to corrosion — permitting storage of 
ammunition for extended periods under 


all climatic conditions. 


“Cartridge Brass” —70% copper, 309% zinc 
—has inherent properties which not 
only allow the case, under firing pres- 
sure, to expand to the walls of the 


gun chamber without crackling or splitting, 
but also to contract for quick extraction. 
From the .30 caliber rifle cartridge to the six 
inch shell, brass in large quantities is doing 
a fundamental defense job that no other 


metal can do as well. 


Brass, Copper and Bronze are indispensable 
to nearly every phase of the national 
war effort. Our Number One task is 
therefore to devote every effort of the entire 

Anaconda organization to the on-time 
pA delivery of the tremendous quantities of 


s our metals required by the emergency. 


ANACONDA CoPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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Contest Winner Tells: 





Be Maintained 


Here is the second prize-winning paper 
($100), by Fred B. Stwbinger in the 
ForBes contest, “Why Advertising 
Should Be Maintained During Scar- 
city,” which closed November 15. The 
first-prize winning paper appeared in 
the Jan. 1 issue. 


BECAUSE our company has been a éon- 
sistent advertiser for more than 60 
years, it is difficult to understand why 
any manufacturer should cancel adver- 
tising in times like these. 

Granted that orders without prior- 
ities today are almost without value. 
Granted that material shortages are un- 
believable and that there are no me- 
chanics to be had—if you had the 
materials. And, finally, granted that 
your books are so loaded with orders 
that you don’t care if you never see 
another. There are still a dozen good 
reasons why you should keep your 
advertising on a sane schedule. Dis- 
regard what you’ve been hearing about 
discounting your advertising via the 
tax route. Disregard the fact that your 
old customers will forget you—and 
new concerns will never know if you 
stop. Ignore the fact that your sales- 
men are discouraged because their 
favorite accounts are “souring.” Pay 
no attention to the inevitable penalty 
of relaxing your vigilance where your 
competitors are concerned. You still 
have real reasons for continuing your 
advertising. 


CAN T NEGLECT CUSTOMERS 


Remember that the people who 
bought your machines or your materi- 
al last year are not interested in the 
condition of your business, except as 
it touches them. The fact that you do 
not want orders from them now, does 
not mean that they like to be neglected. 
They want to know of new develop- 
ments in your line. They want to be 
assured, by seeing your message in 
print, that the equipment or material 
they bought from you was substantial 
stuff—that it’s still worth talking 
about, that it’s going to be available 
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when they're again in the market. 

The people who are trying to get de- 
livery from you now are surely aware 
of the desperate conditions under 
which we’re all operating. If they see 
your advertising, they know that you’re 
still flying your flags—still keeping 
contact with your customers. 

The people who would like to give 
you an order (they are the ones who 
three years ago you tried so hard to 
sell, remember?) want to do business 
with you today because Jones, your 
competitor, can’t take care of them. 
You can’t either, but you can get ac- 
quainted. You can tell them how sorry 
you are that you can’t deliver right 
now, and maybe, out of your joint 
agonizing about conditions, will come 
a beautiful friendship. But, without 
advertising, how will these non-cus- 
tomers know of you? 

Today is very much with us—but 
tomorrow is a very long time. You can 
cash in today, but can you continue to 
collect tomorrow. Lord knows, every 
aid to sales that man can devise will 


IMME LLAMA aM: 


Frep B. STUBINGER, advertis- 
ing manager of Buffalo Forge 
Co., was born in Buffalo 40 
years ago. He entered business 
as an engraver’s artist, joined 
Buffalo Forge as assistant to 
the advertising manager in 
1921; three years later he was 
boosted into his present po- 
sition. 

A man of hobbies, includ- 
ing photography, wood-cut- 
ting, hunting, fishing and mo- 
tor-boating. Stubinger says he 
has seen his own company’s 
advertising budget grow up 
from a “pup.” 

He is married, has one son, 
two daughters. 
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Why Advertising Should 


be needed when the “national emer. 
gency” is over. Your insurance policy 
for future prosperity can’t be bought 
with bank deposits. It takes continu. 
ous cultivation to produce a crop in 
pool soil and sales managers who have 
to reap where no advertising has been 
sown, will have a mighty poor harvest. 


BUILDING GOODWILL 


Another thing, your company has 
an investment in public good-will. To- 
day, due to scarcity of materials, that 
good-will is threatened. Can you afford 
to let it go? Is it not better to pro 
claim your anxiety to cooperate with 
customers—to explain your inability 
to deliver—to assure them that you're 
doing everything possible? 

Sometimes we forget that advertising 
and selling are twins. They look alike, 
they act alike, they make friends—but 
the advertising twin is the one who 
makes the original acquaintance—and 
the introduction. Omit the advertising 
twin and the selling twin has twice the 
work to do. 

With the universal expansion of per- 
sonnel, thousands of new men are in 
the saddle. They know you not. They 
want to learn all they can about their 
jobs. Your advertising can help them. 
They won’t buy from you this year— 
because YOU can’t deliver, but there 
are many years ahead. 

Most men will agree that many ad- 
vertisers in years past have had to con- 
centrate their advertising on the pro 
duction of direct inquiries. Today, 
those advertisers don’t need inquiries, 
don’t want them. What an opportunity 
to do a long range selling job on the 
integrity of their company, the sound- 
ness of their policies! 

There is no substitute for confidence 
in business dealings. You would not 
consult a doctor or a lawyer in whom 
you have no confidence. Why expect 
your customers to depend on you, if 
you have so little confidence in the 
future that, because of a temporary 
surfeit of business, you neglect to keep 
your accomplishments before them? 
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ProsPECT of worse-before-better news 
from the Far East will be soft pedaled 
no longer. Grim outlook and American 
reverses are being used to arouse the 
nation to doubling war production rate 
in six months, to silence any opposi- 
tion to principles of drastic economic 
controls held essential to win. 

Pearl Harbor has served to shift the 
capital of anti-Axis countries from 
London to Washington. Now their sig- 
nal tower for strategy and their power 
house of materiel, U. S. will aim to 
hold this new preeminence when the 
war is over. No post-war reaction to 
isolation but a strong swing into in- 
ternationalism is envisaged come the 
peace—trial of another way to keep it. 

Invasion attempts are not expected 
but chances that U.S. ports and plants 
will be bomb targets this Spring or 
Summer are rated 50-50. Air raids on 
East Coast depend on Hitler’s course 
in North Africa, in the West on 
whether Japan can encircle Hawaii 
with bases on islands fringing Alaska. 
Bombings or not, long war theory— 
3-to-5 years, maybe more—now is gen- 
erally accepted; it’s the basis for all 
production plans and for stricter ra- 
tioning that is on the way. 


ORGANIZATION—Shakeup in war 
organization is overdue, coming any- 
time... . Don NELSON is reported 
booked for top procurement job, sup- 
plies for lease-lend aid as well as U.S. 
forces. . . . Mito Perkins’ fast-grow- 
ing economic warfare unit will work 
into greater prominence... . WM. 
Batt is a strong candidate for major 
general of production. . . . McNutt 
is being groomed to succeed LaGuar- 
DIA but no change at top in civilian 
defense reorganization appears likely. 
. . . Leftists lingering in HENDERSON’S 
consumer section are being submerged 
by Dan West, his new liberal deputy 
who owns a small food chain. 


CENSORSHIP—None of four kinds in 
effect bars criticism of war effort -un- 
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less military information is revealed. 
e.g., “Not enough AA guns at Blank- 
town.” . . . (1) Compulsory censor- 
ship, limited to messages entering and 
leaving country. ... (2) Withheld, 
detailed news of military movements 


and operations, defense orders, etc. 


. (3) Specific permission, required 
before publishing pictures of defense 
facilities including factories or discuss- 
ing war contracts in advertising. . . . 
(4) No publicity, requested for events 
like ship launchings, certain weather 
forecasts. 


PRIVATE POOLING — Competition 
must “take a holiday” in many busi- 
nesses. . . . Pooling facilities will be- 
come general rule in industry, not an 
exception. . . . First experiments are 
under way on so-called “nucleus 
plants”—the one or two left in each 
industry to produce civilian essentials, 
a big problem for brand names... . 
Conversion of auto industry will in- 
clude its parts makers and spread 
next to home appliance field... . 
Duplication of rail facilities is among 
first “wastes” Joe Eastman will tackle. 
. . . On consumption end pooling will 
start with delivery services, milk routes 
probably first. 


GOV'T POOLING — Against stout 
political resistance, moves are under 
way to pool bureaus concerned with 
same problems. ... First combine 
agency would handle power, embrace 
FPC, TVA and REA in a war council. 
. . . Still talked is co-ordination of 
housing services—FHA, FHLB, FWA 
and its PBA-USHA setup. . . . Sec- 
tions of Commerce Dept. will be loaned 
to statistical branches of defense agen- 
cies. Wider use of Census Bureau and 
its figures will save business at least 
some of those 100-page questionnaires. 
. . . Little further decentralization of 
Washington departments is in sight. 


BUSINESS REFORMS—New war rules 


are being twisted to achieve more ends 


THE WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





than their principal intent: tire ration- 
ing order denies new rubber to trucks 
used on any non-defense building jobs. 
. . . Senate has been persuaded to 
strike out a section of Price Control 
bill which promised to protect “estab- 
lished business practices.” . . . Att’y- 
Gen. is interpreting anti-trust laws to 
permit, or even to force, joint action 
by competing industries when done 
under Gov't supervision. 


LABOR—Closed shop issue probably 
will be received and arbitrated by new 
War Labor Board but as many as 75% 
of employees may be required to be- 
long to one union before others will 
be forced to join. . . . By-product of 
Army decision to seek volunteers un- 
der draft age is less immediate pres- 
sure on craftsmen in late 20’s and up. 
. . - 20,000,000 persons at work for 
war is the quadrupled goal for 1943. 


RATIONING—Sample cards for con- 
sumers have been prepared, possibly 
will be used on sugar, more likely on 
gasoline. . . . Freezing stocks of used 
cars is an early probability; even bi- 
cycles are running: short some places. 
. . . Almost no new houses will be for 
sale but FHA hopes to clear a rental 
house building scheme that would keep 
small contractors in business... . 
Little if any tightening of instalment 
credit terms now will be ordered, 
scarcity of “time” goods the reason. 


PRODUCTION — Physical output of 
U. S. industry this year won’t exceed 
"41 by over 10-to-15%. . . . War ma- 
teriel increases must come via diver- 
sion and conversion. . . . Construction 
totals will come close to last year only 
because of huge direct needs by Army 
and Navy. . . . Any new plants will be 
located almost entirely in the interior. 
. . « Machinery needed for war work 
will be requisitioned even though in 
use for civilian production if War 
Dept. gets Property Seizure Act amend- 
ment that it wants. 
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ORBES began publication in 1917—a war year— 
| ee in 1942—another war year—will celebrate 

its twenty-fifth anniversary. As in the beginning, 
it will lend its whole-hearted support to the war effort, 
doing everything in its power to achieve a quick and 
decisive victory over the forces which have set out to 
destroy us. 


Donald M. Nelson, executive director of the Supply, 
Priorities and Allocations Board, says “the war has 
made necessary the full industrial mobilization of 
America. It means drastic changes in our existing in- 
dustrial economy. We must think only in terms of 
outproducing a powerful enemy; and anyone who un- 
derestimates the ability of the enemy to produce is 


kidding himself. 


“Industry faces the prospect of producing either war 
material or goods absolutely essential to civilian needs. 
And civilian needs are going to be judged by this test: 
“What is the very least the public can get along with?’ 
This is going to involve dislocations—in some cases 
tragic dislocations—on a scale we never dreamed of 
until war became a fact. This job of industrial con- 
version is one which must be taken up, industry by 
industry; and preferably by industry itself. In this 
process, the business press can be most helpful in 
guiding industry by its advice and seeing to it that 
the job is done intelligently.” 


Forses has witnessed the eruption of a social revo- 
lution which threatens to tear the world apart and to 
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change everything we once believed of the future. It def 
is conscious that this revolution was brought about by gov 
many of the practices and shortcomings of capital, 
management, labor which it consistently warned 
against. Under new conditions, it has readjusted its - 
sights, overhauled its aims and purposes, and is work- 


ing toward their accomplishment with all the force and on 
vigor that it can command. yy 
col 

It believes that the very disruption of some estab- th 
lished institutions and the discarding of outmoded of 
thought can give America its greatest opportunity. 4 
It is dedicating its future in an “all-out” effort to of 
bring this about. mi 
80 


ForBEs will try to seek out every trend, every inter- 
pretation, every authoritative bit of information which 
will tend to show the path of the future and its bearing es 
on YOUR job and OUR job. Men, machines, ideas, 
accomplishments—anyone or anything that will cast 
light on the unfolding future will be our sub- 
jects. 
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We will keep constantly before mod- Ss 
) 


ern management the picture of its 
function: Representative not only of 
stockholders and capital, but repre- 
sentative also of workers and the 
whole economic background which 
casts its shadow over all of us. 
We believe in the free enterprise 
system—wholly—and will leap to 
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Progress 


defend any infringement of this system not only by 
government, but by management or labor. 


We will do everything we can to stamp out the im- 
print, the vocabulary, and the way of thought which 
has come down from the old-style, swashbuckling, 
arrogant “Captains of Industry.” Their jobs were 
typical of their timés, It is doubtful if modern America 
could have been brought as far and as fast without 
them. But they lamentably failed to weigh the impact 
of their acts upon a world tightly knit together by 
modern communications methods, lightning-like ways 
of transmitting information and intelligence, a world 
moving towards a greater sense of social responsibility, 
social security, democracy. 


We believe there are millions in this country giving 
earnest thought to creating a better way of working, 
a better way of living, on the bier of the now-dead 
system. We are confident this can be done without 

violence, within the framework of the traditions 
er, and principles of the American Constitution. 
sey, We know that bureaucracy is not the 
answer. But we have faith that the 
interest which modern America is 
forced now to take in government 
and in government’s place in every- 
day life will help us all to mold 
and form a better government, a 
government truly representative 

of all the people. 
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We intend to campaign incessantly to interest mod- 
ern America—youth, management, workers, families— 
in executing their responsibilities as citizens in a demo- 


cratic country, not merely to enjoy their countless 
privileges. 


We are against “special privilege” and will crack 
down with all our strength upon any evidence of it— 
no matter whence it emanates. 


We intend to maintain a public forum for the ex- 
change of ideas, thoughts, expressions, as to how we 
best can meet the new conditions. 


We believe that facts—impartially presented—will 
enable the public to form its own just opinions and, 
in the expression of those opinions, to force correction 
of any evils which may be found to exist in the ad- 


ministration of our democratic system of government 
and living. 


We shall strive with every fiber of our being to 
make every faction, every clique, every stratum, wipe 
the slate clean of old hates, old prejudices. We know 
that in unity there is strength. We are convinced that 
all true Americans are bent upon achieving the same 
goal—security, happiness, peace, that differences are 
due to confusion, to misunderstanding, to greed, to 
selfishness on the part of some individuals. 


But we doubt not for one instant that a better day, 
a better America can be achieved. 


—TnHeE Epirors. 
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Solution 

Stainless steel can now be drawn 
and worked without the use of heat. 
A chemical solution, developed by 
American Lurgi Corp., does the trick. 
After a 20-minute bath, the steel is 
simply twisted into any desired shape. 
The solution: hydrochloric acid and 
ferrie acetate. 


Viva Hobby! 


Employees’ hobby shows are often 
staged by wide-awake companies to 
improve the spirit of employees and 
get more of a “family” feeling 
throughout the company. But one re- 
cent hobby show, held by telephone 
employees in California, went all-out 
in fostering goodwill: The setting for 
the show was entirely Latin American, 
with all signs written in Spanish and 
an avenue of cactus (the product of 
one hobbyist) completing the picture. 


Sea Skate 


Yes, that’s American South African 
Line’s new safety device for launching 
life boats. Called the Schat Sea Skate, 
the device (installed on three of the 
company’s new passenger ships) 
“skates” the lifeboat down the ship’s 
side, keeping it upright at all times. 


Oodle Box 


The latest in gift boxes for soldiers 
is the “Oodle Box,” marketed by a 
new company and soon to be pushed 
on a nationwide basis. It comes in 
two sizes, containing 24 or 19 standard- 
brand products. Some of the items, 
selected after extensive research re- 
garding soldier needs: Tooth paste, 
soap, foot powder, hard candy, sta- 
tionery. 


Sinking Fund 


Workers at Fleetwings, Inc., Bristol, 
Pa. aircraft manufacturer, have set up 
an “Axis Sinking Fund,” calling for 
contributions every time a U. S. ship 
is sunk. Contributions, based on off- 
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cial communiques, range all the way 
from le (for an assault boat) to 50c 
(for a battleship). As the money accu- 
mulates, it is sent to the Treasury. 


Three More Nylons 


Nylon leather, sponge and cork have 
just been announced. According to 
du Pont, they are made from the same 
nylon used in hosiery, and possess all 
the characteristics of the natural prod- 
ucts. The sponge, in fact, is said to be 
superior to the natural product or any 
other synthetic. 


Successful Samples 


Plastics have invaded the salesman’s 
sample case. A new technique of mold- 
ing a block of transparent Crystalite 
around samples has been introduced 
by the Adolph Beuhler Co., Chicago, 








War Wear 


GoopricH has developed a 
transparent plastic gas mask 
that not only affords the wearer 
better vision, but also allows 
others to see the face behind the 
mask. Of course, the mask has 
more style than the convention- 
al type, which makes the wearer 
look like a man from Mars. 











which is said to produce an attractive 
as well as unbreakable sample. Of 
course, only products which can with. 
stand molding pressure and tempera. 
ture can be imbedded in the plastic 
block. 


Back Pat 


The British Air Commission and 
Walter Kidde & Co., maker of safety 
equipment for airplanes, recently 
struck a new note in wartime employee 
relations. They arranged to have a test 
pilot of the RAF address Kidde work- 
ers, tell them how much the fighting 
forces appreciate their “splendid crafts- 
manship.” 


Sabotage Manual 


The ABCs of sabotage-prevention 
are contained in a free-to-anyone book- 
let just published by the Detex Watch- 
lock Corp., 76 Varick St., New York 
City. The booklet (“Plant Protection 
For National Defense”) contains all 
sorts of tips for supervising watchmen, 
guards and personnel in addition to 
instructions on fire-fighting, the use of 
firearms and emergency activities in 
general. 


Whistle Stop 


The latest in abdominal supporters 
for men makes certain that abdominal 
muscles can’t relax. Made by the Louis 
Arkin Co., New York City, the sup- 
porter has a built-in whistle that toots 
a warning as soon as the muscles are 
allowed to relax. 


More Pooling 

In the Midwest, 55 manufacturers 
have banded together (Midwest Pro- 
duction Association) to co-ordinate 
their defense work. Facilities of the 
members consist of more than 1,700 
different machines of all sizes and 
types. These machines are being made 
available to prime contractors and, in 
turn, the members of the association 
obtain sub-contract work. The associa- 
tion has been incorporated as a non- 
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profit organization, with expenses de- 
frayed through payment by members. 
After the war, all net proceeds result- 
ing from the work of the association 
will be distributed to members. 


Childish Fancy 


A Milwaukee grocer, Herman Milit- 
zer, is pepping up sales and helping 
Uncle Sam too with his newly-organ- 
ized “Defense Stamp Club” for his 
customers’ children. Each young mem- 
ber of the club gets a shopping bag, 
a defense stamp album and a book 
entitled “I Am An American.” The 
rest is easy: Every tenth time the 
children make a purchase at his store, 
Mr. Militzer gives them a 10c stamp 
for their albums. But the members 
must always use the shopping bag and 
carry the groceries home themselves. 
The “club” is saving wear and tear on 
Militzer’s delivery truck, we are told, 
in addition to saving paper and bring- 
ing in a large number of enthusiastic 
new customers. 


Brush Off 


A new type of wire brush is helping 
to win the war. It’s the product of the 
Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
and it removes zinc chromate from 
rivet holes in airplanes at a rate 10 
times faster than any previous method. 
Since there are 1,000,000 rivets in a 
$50,000 military plane, the brush is 
sweeping the way clear for peak pro- 
duction. 


Contact! 


Walter Salus, who runs a candy 
shop in downtown Philadelphia, is 
building goodwill (and business) in a 
novel way. He has set up a “contact 
service” for date missers. That is to 
say, he invites telephone calls from 
people who want to get in touch with 
one another regarding a date —a 
change in time, place, etc. Currently, 
he is making 25 “contacts” daily. 


Bank Notes 


The banking world is keeping up 
with the times. Proof of this is shown 
by two new moves: (1) Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Co. has set up a plan by 
which income-tax payers can spread 
their 1942 payments to the Govern- 
ment over a 12-month period, taking 
the money from their monthly income. 
The bank provides the money, as need- 
ed, for each quarterly payment; the 
taxpayer has only to issue his personal 
check for each payment. Not only in- 





As a PIECE of industrial publicity, 
this picture was issued by Allis- 
Chalmers to show how, on New 
Year’s Eve, one worker rushed from 








Industrial “Cheese-Cake” 


party to plant when word came from 
Washington, requesting that the 
company go on a 24-hour, 7-day-a- 
week basis to speed war production. 








dividuals, but corporations, too, may 
take advantage of the offer. (2) La 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, shows 
how the bank is boosting the sale of 
defense bonds by display methods. The 
bank’s windows feature a display of 
vital communications equipment, pro- 
duced by the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., showing passers-by where 
their money goes when they invest in 
Government bonds. 


Acid Test 


Du Pont announces its latest contri- © 


bution to better living: Sulfamic acid. 
a new industrial chemical now being 
produced in large-scale quantities for 
fireproofing textiles, exterminating poi- 
son ivy and ragweed, and tanning 
leather. Applications of the chemical 
as a “fire warden” are said to be espe- 
cially desirable in insulating materials, 
mattresses, clothing of workers who are 
(or may be) exposed to flames. 


Still More Gadgets 


Not even the war can stop the never- 
ending flow of new gadgets. In fact. 
the first of three new and novel ideas 
is a specially-designed pup tent which 
can be converted into a rain cape at 
the first sign of rain. The other two: 


(1) A device which enables a window 
cleaner to clean the outside of windows 
without sitting out on the sill. (2) An 
attachment which permits eye-glasses 
to be raised or lowered. 


Organ Note 


Lots of company house organs are 
singing a new tune. Special notices in 
the magazines request employees to 
save the issues, hand them in with 
other waste paper to local charities 
when the pile gets more than five feet 


high. 
Experts from Erie 


An industrial salvage program, now 
being followed with great success by 
leading manufacturers of Erie, Pa., is 
slated to go into action in more than 
30 other industrial centers in the next 
few months. The Erie program in- 
volved the formation of a committee 
made up of outstanding executives. 
These executives then worked out the 
following objectives: Wrecking of 
abandoned and obsolete machinery and 
equipment; re-use, wherever possible, 
of blanks, cut downs, short ends, clip- 
pings; selective handling and segrega- 
tion of scrap and overage at the source; 
avoidance of contamination. 
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THE STOCK MARKET began to recover 
before the end of the year and made 
further progress early in January. 

Does this suggest that owners of se- 
curities and the financial world in gen- 
eral have begun to discount a turn in 
the war tide within the next few 
months? 

Wall Street traditionally adumbrates 
developments two-three months in ad- 
vance. In this instance the the upward 
movement has not gone far enough, at 
this writing, to form any definite con- 
clusion. If the upswing should con- 
tinue, old-timers would derive distinct 
hopefulness. 

This much can be said, however: 
Stocks late last year were depressed to 
abnormally low levels even giving full 
consideration to all adverse actualities 
and prospects, including still heavier 
taxes and ballooning Governmental 
deficits. 

It is worth noting that announce- 
ment of President Roosevelt’s breath- 
taking budget was received calmly by 
the financial community. Stocks closed, 
on the day the budget message was re- 
vealed, without a tremor. The picture 
painted for the coming fiscal year was 
appalling: Total expenditures exceed- 
ing $59,000,000,000; $9,000,000,000 
in total new tax levies; a deficit of 
$35,500,000,000; and estimated pub- 
lic debt by June 30 next year of $110,- 
400,000,000. 

Not so very long ago seriously-mind- 
ed citizens were discussing whether the 
United States could stand a Federal 
debt of $60,000,000,000. Now we are 
confronted with almost twice that glob- 
ular total. 

Although, because we are at war, 
there is little public criticism, it must 
not be assumed that the outlook is 
relished by students of finance and 
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Is Stock Market Already 
Discounting Good News? 


economics. A sense of patriotism is im- 
pelling silence. 

The arch-enemy in this World War 
admittedly is Hitler. Therefore, it is 
more important what is happening to 
his armies than what is happening on 
the Pacific, extremely important though 
that be, especially to our own nation. 

We see Germany’s main armies be- 
ing pushed back with colossal losses 
along the far-flung Russian front. 
Neither Moscow nor Leningrad is now 
within striking distance. Equally dis- 
astrous is the fate of the Nazi forces 
in the Crimea. Since the long Russian 
Winter has little more than begun, the 
signs are that the Soviet armies will 
continue to overmatch the freezing, 
dispirited Nazi ranks during their re- 
treat, which in certain sections has be- 
come something of a rout. 

Thus far all has been going well for 
the Allies in North Africa, where Hit- 
ler’s reenforcements of Mussolini’s tot- 
tering soldiers have apparently as- 
sumed command. Meanwhile, the Axis 


Look Up, America! 


Courtesy N. Y. World-Telegram 


has been finding it more and more 
hazardous to ship men and materiel 
across the Mediterranean. 

All this is likely to have effect upon 
sentiment in Turkey, in Finland, in the 
Balkans, in various subjugated coun. 
tries. Indeed, revolt against cruel Nazi 
overlords is becoming bolder and bold- 
er in Western Europe. 

As for Japan, she may do a lot more 
damage to U. S. possessions and in the 
East Indies, perhaps capture Singa- 
pore. On the other hand, she may be 
thwarted in these vaulting ambitions, 
may taste reverses sooner than gener- 
ally expected. 

At all events, the certainty is that 
sooner or later the might of the Allied 
nations cannot fail to overcome the 
treacherous, cocky Japanese. 


At home, the most drastic decrees 
from Washington affecting life and liv- 
ing have been stoically received. Next 
to the home, the most prized posses- 
sion of the American family is its auto- 
mobile. Yet the stoppage of car pro- 
duction and the ban on the purchase of 
new tires have excited little or no re- 
sentment. 

“We are in the war” is the philo- 
sophic reflection. The universal deter- 
mination is to demonstrate to the world 
that “We can take it” no matter what 
befalls. 

The new spirit aroused by the Pearl 
Harbor iniquity means that nothing 
will be permitted to interfere with full- 
flood war output, that strikes will not 
be tolerated, that public opinion will 
endorse whatever length of work-week 
Washington urges. 

As for inflation, the rising trend in 
the cost of living is bound to persist, 
but should not go beyond reasonable 


bounds. 
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DONT PUSH! 


Panic Never Won a War 


@ There is too much hysteria about the tire 
situation. 

America has been frightened by rumor and 
report. The motorist envisions a return to the 
horse and buggy days. This is nonsense. 


It is true that every pound of rubber must be 
utilized. It is true that it is not possible for 
every motorist to have all the tires he wants. 


It is true that needless passenger car use must 
be eliminated. 


But there is no need for fear and panic. 


We believe that rubber will continue to come 
from the Far East. But even if it does not, even 
if Singapore falls, we can keep America’s motor 
cars rolling. 


We have enough tires to last us 
2'2 years 

Almost five million new passenger cars were 

built and sold in 1941. The tires on these cars, 


with careful treatment and restricted use, easily 
can last until the summer of 1944. 


We have other millions of good tires on auto- 
mobiles purchased in 1940. The replacement 
sales for the past year indicate that even the 
average used car is traveling on good rubber. 
Conservation, by the owner of this rubber, 
through careful checking of inflation, proper 
speed, and avoidance of bruises, can give these 
tires a great many more thousand miles of wear. 


In the hands of qualified dealers, and in factory 
inventories, are several million new tires. These 
will be rationed to the motorists needing them 
most and under present regulations, the supply 
should be sufficient to fill the present need. 


Tire renewing will keep us 
rolling 


In recent years, tire renewing has been reduced 
to a science. Today, a tire which has had good 
wear can be safely recapped with assurance that 
the new tread will give satisfactory service. 


Factory control tire renewing means that your 
tires are recapped under the supervision of 
factory trained men using factory approved 
scientific machines and factory approved rubber. 


Renewing is no longer a hit-or-miss gamble, 
but is as much a part of the tire business as the 
making of new tires. — 


With intelligent tire renewing, a very little 
rubber can be made to do a very big job. 


Men who travel miles in their own car to reach 
their job in war material plants cannot buy new 
tires in the regulations by the Government, but 
they can have their tires renewed. 


Men who deliver milk and groceries and other 
retail items cannot buy new tires. But they can 
keep their trucks rolling with renewed tires. 


No tire hoarder is a patriot 


Already we have heard many stories of men 
buying one or two or three extra sets of tires 
and putting them away against an emergency. 
These are probably the men who need them 
least. It probably would not make any differ- 
ence to the war effort if they had no tires. 


Hoarding must stop, because if it does not, we 
will not be able to keep all the essential 
vehicles moving. 


Patriotism must be placed ahead 
of personal comfort 


If all motorists will cooperate by careful use 
of their tires, if you will refrain from buying 
a new tire until you have made certain your 
present casing cannot be recapped, if you will 
use your automobile only for absolutely neces- 
sary trips, if you will visit the General Tire 
expert in your neighborhood, then— 


America can be assured of motor transportation, 
whether or not rubber from the East Indies 
continues to arrive. 


Be fair and honest and reasonable. Forget your 
selfish interests and pleasures. Realize that rub- 
ber is one of the most vital of war materials 
and do your part to conserve it. 


Do not rush into buying a new tire—or have 
one renewed because you think you may need 
it next year. Use what you have before asking 
for rubber, either for recapping or in a new tire. 
Ask your General Tire dealer to advise you. 


Do not push. We have plenty of tires for 214 
years if everyone keeps his head. 


And by that time, we will either have won the 
war or developed new sources which will 
supply our rubber needs. 


nt 


President 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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THE PATTERN OF BUSINESS 


TWO-OCEAN warfare may soon put 
heavy fuel oil, used in ship bunkering, 
on the priorities list, If this should 
happen, railroads and power plants, as 
well as many factories, will have to 
resort to some other fuel, 

* 


Silk stockings will be gone by Kast. 
er, say retailers, However, there will 
be plenty of silk-like substitutes, Maybe 
25% of all stockings will be made of 
nylon; the rest, fine rayon, Prices are 
expected to be slightly above present 
silk-stocking levels, 

+ 

War in the Pacific has put a premi- 
um on pearls, Not only because Far- 
Eastern oyster beds are in the war 
zone, but also because the Japanese 
produce the best cultured pearls, the 
best imitations, 

* 

Horse and mule dealers report a 
sharp increase in inquiries regarding 
supplies, as tire rationing gets under 
way. In six months, say they, business 
should be booming. 

* 


By Summer, radio makers should be 
on an all-out war production basis, 
turning out electrical equipment for the 
signal corps and anti-aircraft defenses. 


Meanwhile, every effort is being made 
to keep manufacturers supplied with 
materials for civilian production, since 
radios will play an important part in 
home defense. 


* 


Win-the-war taxes are bound to 
come this year, but not so quickly as 
many believe. New taxes are likely to 
come gradually, so that taxpayers can 
adjust their affairs to meet them, 


« 


Though labor is co-operating with 
industry as never before, management 
faces growing pressure for a closed 
shop, sick benefits, vacations, double 
time for overtime in excess of two or 
three hours a day. 

* 


So far, the furniture industry has 
escaped the full impact of the war. 
Though steel furniture is out, there is 
still plenty of wood, glue and varnish, 
and wood furniture requires few 
scarce materials (nails, springs, locks, 
brackets, burlap). If the industry does 
run into trouble, it is likely to get help, 
for it employs some 100,000 men, 

© 


Rainfall figures bear watching, as a 
water shortage looms ahead. Water, 
few people seem to realize, plays an 





have been high-spotted, 


Best 
Houston, Tex. Enid, Okla. ® 
Dallas, Tex. 5* Abilene, Tex, 5* 
San Antonio, Tex. Vicksburg, Miss. 5* 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Pine Bluff, Ark. * 
Fort Worth,Tex.5% Texarkana, Tex. 6% 
Tulsa, Okla. * El Dorado, Ark, * 
Wichita, Kan. * Greenville, Miss. 7* 
Shreveport, La.3% Texarkana, Ark. 6% 
Wichita Falls, Tex. Guthrie, Okla.® 
Hutchinson, Kan. *® Helena, Ark. 6% 


Seconp Best 
Cincinnati, Ohio 6* Hamilton, Ohio 6* 


Louisville, Ky. 6% Lexington, Ky. 
Dayton, Ohio 2* Middletown, Ohio 
Huntington, W.Va. Owensboro, Ky. 
Charleston, W. Va. 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Fornes 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban .population of at least 
one million, The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities — 


Trirp Best 
Minneapolis, Minn, Fargo, N. D. 


Omaha, Neb. Mason City, la. 
Duluth, Minn. Winona, Minn. 
Sioux City, la. Minot, N. D. 
Waterloo, Ia. S. St. Paul, Minn. 
Superior, Wis. Red Wing, Minn. 
Sioux Falls, S.D. Dickinson, N. D. 


Fourtu Best 
Rockford, Ill. 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


Chicago, ll. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Firtu Best 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 


Bakersfield, Calif. 
Reno, Nev. 
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important part in industry, especially 
in the manufacture of gun-powder, 
steel and glass; in the canning and 
meat-packing industries, A real water 
shortage might actually shut down 
many industrial plants. 


* 


Some of the everyday items that rub. 
ber rationing will remove: Rubber 
bands, bathing caps, erasers, tennis 
shoes. Already, the golf ball shortage 
is so acute that makers are seeking 
enough material to re-cover used balls, 
Maybe some athletic items will get a 
morale priority rating. 


* 


Uncle Sam will ‘soon protect ship. 
owners against prohibitive insurance 
rates by offering war-risk policies on 
ships, cargoes, crews. 

. 


Medical standards may be changed 
this year to cope with dwindling crude 
drug supplies, especially orris root 
(toothpaste ingredient) and belladon- 
na, that come from Europe; benzoin 
gum (used in adhesive tape) and qui- 
nine, that come from the Japanese 
Far East. 

* 


Though 1941 was a year of gearing 
up, of confusion caused by switching 
from peace to war production, records 
show that total output of war material 
was equal to (if not above) that of all 
the Axis countries. 

* 


Platinum metals, for the first time 
in history, are now going into more in- 
dustrial products than into jewelry. At 
the moment, the Allies have both the 
world’s sources and supply of these 
valuable metals. 

. 


Pressure increases, from all quar 
ters, to move aircraft and munitions 
plants from coastal areas to the interi- 
or. So far, however, the idea has not 
got beyond the plans stage. 


* 


Despite the freight car shortage, the 
railroads last year carried the greatest 
volume of freight in their history. They 
are confident of their ability to meet 
this year’s demands, provided they get 
materials for maintenance, new cars. 
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compared more te bly with the same time « year earlier than With Same one month or more ratio to last year 
et any previous time since June, 1932. Time Year Ago 
1. Seranton, Pa. 4. Portiand, Me. ‘8. Wichita Falls, Tex. A 151% and higher RY 
2. Long Beach, Calf. 5. Chester, Pa. 9. Sheboygan, Wis. B 119% to 150% Recent improvement Trend continues down 
3. Harrisburg, Pa. 6. Holyoke, Mass. 10. Superior, Wis. C 94% to 118% (may be temporary) one month or more © B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
7. Elmira, N.Y. D 74% to 93% 








Automobile Outlook 


No MORE automobiles, no more tires 
for any of us unless both are essential 
to serve our community or our nation 
in some vital manner. That’s what the 
rationing rules boil down to. Personal 
need, however great, won’t entitle you 
to consideration. 

The real pinch won’t come for quite 
a long while, because Mr. and Mrs. 
America have a good many billions of 
transportation miles stored up in the 
27,000,000 vehicles they already own. 
Most analysts think little individual 
hardship will occur within a year; 
others think real hardships will be few 
for as long as two or three years. 
(Much depends on how quickly we 
take the situation seriously and start 
saving—on mileage.) ... But after 
that, what? One of two things almost 
certainly: (a) opening of one or two 
automobile plants for very limited car 
output to fill defense-backing civilian 
needs or (b) requisitioning of cars 
owned by people who don’t have to 
have them in doing a defense job, to 





By NORMAN GC. SHIDLE 


turn them over to those who do. Requi- 
sitioning of existing cars may never 
come to the United States—but it is a 
distant possibility. 


* & ®& 


Intensive effort to convert every auto- 
mobile and every foot of automobile 
manufacturing floor space to some 
kind of defense production is in full 
blast. Newly-formed Automotive Coun- 
cil for War Production, membered by 
automobile manufacturers, is “bring- 
ing to bear on war objectives the entire 
managerial and technical abilities of 
all the firms comprising the automotive 
industry.” Another shake-up in OPM’s 
automotive branch and an industry ad- 
visory committee meeting devoted al- 
most exclusively to “conversion” sym- 
bolize fresh government attack on the 
problem. 

Some CIO leaders are cheering 
moves in the same direction, claiming 
—erroneously—that plans proposed by 
them over a year ago would have 


brought the now-sought conversion. 
(They did urge conversion, but the 
specific plan proposed is as impractical 
now as it was then.) 

When all the smoke is cleared away, 
we predict (1) that much of automo- 
bile-plant floor space will be carrying 
war work; (2) that manufacturers will 
be proved nearly right in their per- 
sistent estimates of the small propor- 
tion of special purpose tools which can 
be turned to airplane, airplane engine, 
tank or similar output; (3) that even 
though much new machinery turns out 
to have been needed in converting 
automobile floor space to war produc- 


"tion, the general public never will 


thoroughly understand such vital de- 
tails and will end up believing that 
what the CIO said in the first place 
was right all along; (4) that, despite 
what anybody thinks or says, the auto- 
mobile industry will continue and ex- 
pand to victory proportions the great- 
est job of war production the world 
has ever conceived. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 7) 
along the two-thousand-mile Russian front, slaughter 
which promises to continue throughout the long, bitter 
Winter months? Consider, too, the effect upon the 
Axis of the continuous pulverizing of the Nazi-Italian 
armies in North Africa. 


Mud Thrown By CIO Won't Stick 


CIO President Philip Murray and some other labor 
leaders are throwing mud at our automotive leaders. 
But it won’t stick. The American people recognize that 
the automotive industry has been called upon more 
heavily than any other peacetime industry to produce 
vital armaments and that it has done and is doing a 
most impressive job. It has gladly undertaken every 
contract offered. 

Indeed, I vividly recall that President Charles E. 
Wilson of General Motors urged Washington, several 
months ago, to call upon that corporation to under- 
take far more extensive defense production. How 
ridiculous, therefore, the widely-advertised allegation 
of CIO mouthpieces that our auto companies balked 
at accepting Government work lest it interfere with 
their normal business. 

If far heavier contracts were not allotted, the re- 
sponsibility rests upon those at Washington in charge 
of placing contracts, 

The attack upon automotive companies comes with 
execrable taste from the very unioneers who inflicted 
upon the industry and upon the country a disgraceful 
series of sit-down strikes, illegal seizure of plants, 
slow-down strikes and other un-American actions. 
Every authoritative sounding of opinion has revealed 
that the public verdict is that industry in general has 
acted far more creditably than organized labor all 
through our national emergency. It wasn’t until pub- 
lic resentment impelled Congress to institute legisla- 


tion to make labor behave, it wasn’t until the House 
passed a drastic regulatory bill, that labor factions got 
together and promised to stop all their previous ob- 
structive practices, promised to co-operate to further 
the national interest, promised to be good without com- 
pulsion by law. 

Has not the automotive industry uncomplainingly 
accepted Washington’s decree that no more cars for 
private use be manufactured, notwithstanding the 
havoc this will inflict upon it and its trained work 
forces as well as upon its nationwide army of dealers 
and salesmen? Has not the industry uncomplainingly 
accepted the Government’s program calling upon it to 
double war output at top speed? 

No, the CIO mud won't stick. 


Wisdom Of Advertising Now 


“Because our company has been a consistent adver- 
tiser for more than 60 years, it is difficult to under- 
stand why any manufacturer should cancel advertising 
in times like these.” That is the opening sentence in 
the second prize-winning article in this publication’s 
contest, “Why Advertising Should Be Maintained Dur- 
ing Scarcity.” 

An unusual amount of unusual advertising has ap- 
peared during recent weeks. Personal statements, 
signed by company presidents, have predominated. 
Institutional advertising on a somewhat new note has 
also been prominent; avowals of patriotic co-opera- 
tion with the Government and with the buying public, 
together with educational advertisements, have fre- 
quently been featured. In this last respect tire manu- 
facturers have been most conspicuous. The automobile 
industry has been turned so completely topsy-turvy 
that its leaders have had to re-cast all their advertising 
campaigns; but intimations are that they will shortly 
return on a very substantial scale. 





Press Association 


Motor industry leaders are co-operating 100% in war materials production. In conference in Washington (left to right) : Sidney 
Hillman, associate director of OPM; Leon Henderson, price administrator; Paul Hoffman, president of Studebaker; Edsel Ford, 
president of Ford Motor; William S. Knudsen, OPM Director-General, and C. E. Wilson, president of General Motors 
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Congratulations 


Edward A. Baily has been elected a 
vice-president, director and assistant to 
the vice-chairman of the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Co., a unit in the Consolidated Gas 
Co. of N. Y. 

E. G. Grace, president of Bethlehem 
Steel, has been awarded the Bessemer 
Gold Medal by the British Iron & Steel 
Institute for his achievements in “fos- 
tering collaboration between the steel 
industries of two leading nations in a 
great world crisis.” 

Wilbert Ward, Alan H. Temple and 
Delmont K. Pfeffer have been elected 
vice-presidents of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

Walter Geist, vice-president of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., has been elected a 
director of York Ice Machinery Corp. 

R. H. Grant, 
vice - president of 
General Motors in 
charge of sales, 
has been assigned 
to Washington 
where he will have 
charge of contacts 
between General 
Motors and the 
Government in 
connection with war materials. 

Charles R. Miller Jr. has been 
elected vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases, a member of the executive com- 
mittee and a director of U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

Dean Rollans has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co., and William 
H. Husted has been appointed assistant 
to the president. 

Henry F. Grady, former assistant 
Secretary of State, and now head of 
the government-owned American Presi- 
dents Steamship Line (formerly Dollar 
Line), has been appointed chairman 
and Federal Reserve Agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. 

R. H. Smith has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of operation of 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 

William C. White has been appoint- 
ed to direct a laboratory on electronics 
for General Electric Co. 

Alexander Calder, president of Un- 
ion Bag & Paper Co., has been elected 
a director of Southland Paper Mills, 
Inc., and E. L. Kurth, president of 
Southland, will go on the board of 
Union Bag & Paper. 

Dr. Per K. Frolich nas been elected 











R. H. Grant 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office > 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1941 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............... $ 985,161,064 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


"oe I ee Sag Se ee 1,137,543,527 








Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. ..... bi cia 2 ae 45,756,272 
State and Municipal Securities....................... 164,997,544 
EE I en: Per See | 66,145,598 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 618,810,573 
Real Estate Loans and Securities.......... 6,320,682 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances....... as Moe bears 6,376,694 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................. my 4,290,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation....... 7,000,000 
NNN 1502052 0512's sh hdaldws bs0 ss Se ESOS ee 39,522,843 
CGiteen Tieel Mstate..... . 6s lee dense. ty wee 1,607 
NN sn ee cro 'e tnudinigh nave wha ale aie ek alka 934,178 
| EEA Ailes SR a Ne eager Me $3,082,860,582 
LIABILITIES 
nee aiees av oie coins Sisla a wap calgis $2,878,821,222 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $13,092,737 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio... .. 4,495,723 8,597,014 
Items in Transit with Branches...................... 8,131,542 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 3,843,790 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc........ 7,475,921 
IN 555500 a CYT ea a atern <locs"s' 5 vara ata tadaeganal ae 3,100,000 
EAE ip sy oF ee $77,500,000 
RGR CS COR: a Oo et rr 77,500,000 
po re 17,891,093 172,891,093 





ae id 9 8 wk % cick sivas esl wees ea $3,082,860,582 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1941, except Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, Tokyo and Rangoon, which are as of November 25, 1941. 


$190,851,507 of United States Government Obligations and $13,222,360 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $176,658,678 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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president of The American Chemical 
Society for 1943. 

Alfred E. Wolf has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio. 

G. Butler Sherwell has been elected 
a vice-president of Manufacturers 
Trust Co., New York. 

George H. Woodward has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new products 
division of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing. 

Harold W. McGraw, vice-president 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., has 
been appointed chairman of the Tire 
Rationing Board of New York City. 

W. C. Buchanan 
has been elected 
president of Allis- 
Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., suc- 
ceeding Max W. 
Babb, who becomes 
chairman of the 
board. 

Philip D. Reed, 
chairman of the 
General Electric Co., has been appoint- 
ed special assistant in charge of indus- 
trial branches in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

Reginald Everett Gillmor, president 
of Sperry Gyroscope Co., has been 
elected a director of Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. 

Richard G. Ivey has been elected a 
director of the Bank of Montreal. 

Joseph C. Elliff and George L. Meyer 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Donaldson Brown, vice-chairman of 
the board and vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., has been named 
chairman of a war emergency commit- 
tee to expedite G.M.’s war output. Oth- 
er members are: Alfred P. Sloan Jr.. 
Charles E. Wilson, John Thomas 
Smith, Albert Bradley, Frederic G. 
Donner and 0. E. Hunt. 

George W. Codrington, Nicholas 
Dreystadt, H: L. Hamilton, H. J. 
Klinger and S. E. Skinner have been 
elected vice-presidents of General Mo- 
tors. Harry W. Anderson has been 
elected a vice-president and a member 
of the administration committee, and 
Frederic G. Donner has been elected a 
director. 

William S. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed general manager of mechanical 
goods and sundries sales for B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

William D. Tucker has been elected 
chairman of the Lawyers Title Corp. 





Max W. Bans 
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Calling All Inventors 


UNCLE SAM needs ideas—ideas to 
speed war production, as well as ideas 
for new weapons for both offensive and 
defensive warfare. When this country 
first began to arm, it was to the in- 
ventors of America that Uncle Sam 
turned for these ideas. 

The response was overwhelming. In 
fact, so many ideas were submitted to 
so many different Government agencies 
that The National Inventors Council 
was set up, headed by one of the na- 
tion’s greatest inventors, Charles Ket- 
tering. 

The purpose of this agency is indi- 
cated by its title: To organize all ideas 
received, to pick out the good ones and 
to see that they are placed in the 
proper hands for development. After a 
year of operation, more than 38,000 
ideas have been carefully examined for 
possibilities, and many of them are 
now at war with the dictators. 

Incidentally, all ideas are catalogued 
for this reason: “Ideas, no matter how 
good, often require a period of rest . . . 
before someone discovers their real 
value.” 


rPWELVE COMMITTEES 


The Council is broken down into 12 
committees of no-pay experts, consist- 
ing of both soldiers and civilians. The 
wide range of the ideas which these 
committees pass upon is shown by the 
diversified committee headings: 


1. Ordnance and Firearms. 


2. Land Transportation and Armor- 


ed Vehicles. 

Aeronautics. 

Remote Control Devices. 
Instrun.ents. 


Naval Warfare. 


ee oe 


Signals and Communications. 


Chemicals and Chemical War- 


ad 


fare. 
9, Internal Combustion Engines. 
10. Metals and Metallurgy. 


11. Forts, Fortifications, 
Structures, and Camouflage. 


12. Clothing, Sanitation, Health and 
Commissariat. 


Other 


So far, most of the good ideas have 


come from civilians in the technical 
fields. But this is no paradox. Most 
of the revolutionary war inventions 
have come from civilians. Some of 
them: The screw propeller, invented by 
Stevens in 1804; the revolver pistol, 
invented by Colt in 1835; the revoly. 
ing turret warship, invented by Erics. 
son in 1861; the motor-driven air. 
plane, invented by the Wright Brothers 
in 1903. 

The fact that inventors’ rights. are 
not protected, when ideas are sub. 
mitted to the Council, is attributed to 
every inventor’s desire to go all-out for 
his country. As a rule, however, the 
Council requests that inventors of good 
ideas get patent protection before the 
ideas are put to work. In its appeal 
to inventors, both professional and 
amateur, the Council makes this plea: 
“Ideas should be as specific as pos. 
sible. Furthermore, business men 
should help subordinates to develop 
any of their ideas and, in turn, seek 
the help of these subordinates in de. 
veloping ideas of their own.” 

What this war period will bring in 
the way of. startling inventions, no 
man can say. But, looking at a list of 
ideas already received by the Council, 
there is every indication that there 
will be many contributions of perma: 
nent value. —Don Samson. 


* 


Courage 


Press on! Though mists obscure 
The steep and rugged way, 
And dark’ning doubt besets 


Soon dawns the brighter day. 


Keep on! Though hours be long, 
And days deep-fraught with woe, 
Let patience do her perfect work, 
And vanquish every foe. 


Hope on! Though all seems lost, 
And threat’ning storms beat high, 
Have faith! Be still and know 
That God is ever nigh. 


Fight on! Though fear assails 

And panic grips the heart, 

The battle you will surely win 

If you play well your part. 
—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 
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How Will the 
War End? 


(Continued from page 14) 








all kinds from this country and Brit- 
ain; control of the seas, blockade, in- 
ability on the part of Germany to 
maintain control of captured territory ; 
increased unrest in Germany.” 

President O. H. Chalkley, Philip 
Morris: “Disintegration of German 
morale.” 

President James B. Black, Pacific 
Gas & Electric: “War weariness and 
realization by Germany she can’t win.” 

President James E. Davidson, Ne- 
braska Power: “The defeat of the Nazi 
policies, either because of lack of sup- 
port of the people in Germany, or the 
defeat of Germany through the inva- 
sion by England and the United 
States.” 

Industrial corporation president: 
“Internal collapse of Germany, caused 
by enormous losses, inability to estab- 
lish air supremacy, wearing out of ma- 
chine tools impossible to replace, etc.” 


GENERAL WEAKNESS 
President B. G. Dahlberg, Celotex: 


“General weariness of all concerned.” 

President E. B. Freeman, B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co.: “German people realizing 
they have been misled, and that their 
opponents will certainly win in the 
end.” 

Vice-President P. T. Cheff, Holland 
Furnace: “Finding Russia cannot be 
beaten, which she must be for Ger- 
many to continue, and with Italy los- 
ing heart and pulling out, Hitler, who 
was considered to be no mere mortal, 
and, therefore, has put himself on a 
spot by being too frequently wrong, 
which of course is unbecoming to a 
deity, will be forced to either kill him- 
self or be killed. Whoever then assumes 
charge will make the best possible 
peace,” 

Automotive president: “Strength of 
mass output of superior weapons from 
America.” 


President Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter: “Inter- 
nal collapse in Germany, precipitated 
by defeat in air and on the sea.” 

President I. J. Harvey, Jr., Flint- 
kote: “German collapse from within.” 

President Adrian D. Joyce, Glidden 
Company: “Entrance of U. S. into the 
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war, coupled with supplies furnished 
under provisions of Lend-Lease Act.” 

Chairman J. Kindleberger, Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Company: 
“When men and munitions are ex- 
hausted, the end will be near.” 

President of a far-flung utility: 
“Mass production of munitions by 
United States, together with German 
losses and privation will cause col- 
lapse.” Another utility president: “Our 
ability to produce more goods than 
the Axis with resultant effects on the 
Axis nationals.” 

Paul Shoup, California: “Shortage 
of living and military supplies in con- 
tinental Europe. Disappearance of Ja- 
pan and Italy as fighting factors in 
1943-44.” 

Oil leader: “A collapse of the civil- 
ian populations in Europe.” Another 
oil leader: “Bombing of Germany.” 

President C. J. Reese, Continental 
Motors: “I believe that a well-planned 
economic agreement would defeat Hit- 





ler, while saving him from complete 
collapse. There is a fifty-fifty chance 
that Hitler will lose his present posi- 
tion with his people, which would 
bring about defeat. I doubt the latter.” 


* 


Photo Finish 
Before the war, 70% of the decalco- 


manias used by American chinaware 
manufacturers were imported. These 
decals were tediously stippled by 
skilled foreign craftsmen on soft stone. 
With the outbreak of war came a scar- 
city in decals, causing a huge backlog 
in chinaware orders. But this shortage 
has now been alleviated by the per- 
fection of a process for making decals 
an “all-American” way: Artists’ de- 
signs are photographed through color 
filters, reproduced on metal plates and 
transferred to the chinaware by a spe- 
cial offset lithograph press. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 
Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1941 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans............ 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate 

Mortgages 


Credits Granted on Acceptances................. 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1942 
Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Acceptances Outstanding 


(less own acceptances held 


portfolio) 
Other Liabilities 


$377,335,459.90 


321,211,477.96 
34,218,090.49 
79,636, 147.00 
120,904,973.58 
156,455,076.38 
539,243.85 
4,995,921.87 
1,533,644.46 
1,762,294.70 
3,136,043.59 


$1,101,728,373.78 


$20,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
9,161,723.81 





$79,161,723.81 


900,000.00 
4,988,016.24 


2,294,280.68 
274,489.02 


Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 


Outstanding $26,783,252.80) 


1,014,109,864.03 
$1,101,728,373.78 





U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$111,253,065.53 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure 
public funds and for other purposes required by law. 








Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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We’ve Removed 


Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


..» Yet This Is Only Part of 
Our Background of Experi- 
ence... Our Nation-wide 
Distributor Organization Will 
Assume Any Noise Problem 

. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- ELOTEX 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION « ‘CHICAGO 





1 BEHIND YOUR 
+ CONSCIOUS MIND 


Do you use just your thinking mind? ue * 
do, you ate missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
of a vast sleeping force in your ? 
mind. Learn to develop and direct it. ? 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
you have overlooked. Send for FREE ? 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
P these teachings. Address: Scribe J.0.Y. ? 


? The ROSICRUCIANS ? 
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? SANJOSE {[AMORC) CALIFORNIA ? 
COLUMBIA 
oe GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Steck, Series A 

No. 61, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Camulative Preferred Steck, 5% Series 
No. 51, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No, 40, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1942, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1942. 

Dace PARKER 
Secretary 








January 6, 1942 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
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Two Tests of a reversal in previous downtrend have been met: (1) ability to 
change, at critical point, established pattern of decline; (2) ability to rally above 
preceding low (113.06-Dec. 1). 
105.52 (Dec, 24), less than a point in round figures under previous low, to 114.96 
(Jan. 6). 

Third testability to hold sufficient gain to keep out of danger—may be slower 
in working out. Assuming that top of initial rally is 114.96 (it might be ex- 
tended 3 points), reactions should hold above the 111-level (113, if extended 3 
points) if we are to assume that progressive extension of the rise is in the cards, 





Both tests were met in D-J industrial rally from | 





Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention oj 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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To avoid further testing of 105.52 low, 108 should not be broken (109, if 3- 


point extension of rally) 
ously suggested 99.50, which should be 
Pending outcome of third test, 
fulness. 


Painting 


BLackouT and camouflage paint is 
coming into such wide use that the 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association recommends certain prac- 
tices in the use of such paint: 

1. Blackout paint does not necessari- 
ly have to be black. Black absorbs heat 
and in very hot sections of the country 
it might be advisable to use some other 
color to prevent glass from cracking. 

2. If windows are painted on the 
inside, (but they should be painted on 
the outside) some method of “flatting” 
the glass outside should be employed 
so that all reflection is eliminated. Out- 
side glass can easily be dulled by coat- 
ing it with varnish and sand. 

3. Where the interiors of windows 
are painted black, flat white paints 
applied over this black will restore 
illumination to some extent. 

4. There’s a wide leeway in formulas 
for blackout paints, but one of the best 
consists of 5% carbon black, or lamp 
black, 30% tale or other inert, 2% 


. Breaking these critical levels would point to our previ- 


pretty close to rock bottom in any event. 


the market’s situation calls for cautious hope- 


—J. G. Dontey. 


Pointers 


aluminum stearate and 63% of thin 
varnish. It dries to a very dull surface. 

5. Thick varnishes have been applied 
to the interior of windows to cut down 
shattering effects from bombs. How: 
ever, the most serviceable materials are 
cellulose acetate sheeting, oiled or 
waxed paper, strips of rubberized tape. 

6. The principal requirements of 
camouflage paints are that they should 
be flat, reasonably durable and should 
match the desired color. Nine colors 
have been devised for general camou- 
flage paints: Light green, dark green, 
sand, field drab, earth brown, earth 
yellow, loam, earth red and olive drab. 

7. For oil storage tanks, factory 
roofs and other places that must be 
camouflaged and where paint may not 
be available for the purpose, a prime 
coating of bituminous emulsion or 4 
rosin-kerosine adhesive can be used 
and, while still “tacky,” dirt from sur- 
rounding areas can be pressed against 
the sticky surface. 
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War's Effect on Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. CORMAN 


Ir IS REASONABLE to assume, first, that 
the United States, Great Britain and 
their Allies will not be defeated; sec- 
ond that taxes here will be increased 
enormously—hearings on the tax bill 
are scheduled to begin January 15. 

As to the probable length of the war, 
that is anybody’s guess; but if reports 
of the German retreat in Russia are 
true, the war might not last anywhere 
nearly as long as is in prevailing popu- 
lar opinion. 

It is my belief that the great major- 
ity of stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, at recent lows, were at very 
depressed levels. The possibility exists 
that, with the exception of a handful 
of former market leaders which might 
not have completely discounted prob- 
able reductions of dividends, these lows 
will not again be reached. 


Stocks To WATCH 


Readers should note the stocks which 
do not make new lows on any reactions 
from here on. It has nearly always been 
profitable to buy the stocks which don’t 
go down in the last part of a bear mar- 
ket. 

It seems plain that, with a shortage 
of new security issues, interest will be 
more concentrated in securities al- 
ready outstanding. Whether the mar- 
ket will take on the aspects of a “vic- 
tory market” remains to be seen; but 
it is interesting to observe that a grad- 
ually rising market occurred during 
the first ten months of 1918, and that 
a great part of the rise occurred at 
a time when the war developments 
appeared most threatening and hazard- 
ous. 

The historical precedents of great 
wars, involving a large proportion of a 
country’s available resources, appear 
to offer evidence of what may be ex- 
pected of our market as it approaches 
the end of the war. 

Such precedents indicate a rising 
market until the occurrence of some 
event, whether of military, naval, po- 
litical, or economic nature, which is of 
such magnitude as to leave no doubt 
that a relatively early and successful 


ending of the war is certain. A few 
weeks afterwards, if we may judge by 
precedent, the victory market will cul- 
minate. 

Again judging by precedent, it is 
within reason to expect that the process 
of discounting the termination of the 
war might set in as much as a year in 
advance. 

With the rapidly-swelling forces of 
the Allies, general confidence in the 
long-range outlook is increasing. Read- 
ers must form their own judgment as 
to the occurrence of any significant de- 
velopment of the character mentioned. 

The precedents referred to occurred 
during the Napoleonic Wars, Russian- 
Japanese War, our own Civil War, the 
first World War. 

Many stocks have been especially 


hurt by war conditions. For those who 
are in position to hold on until the war 
ends, and possibly forego dividends, 
opportunities are at hand. Among such 
stocks are: 


Case Threshing Int. Nickel 
Chrysler (on scale McIntyre 
down) Leading Oils 
Western Auto Supply Goodyear 
Collins & Aikman Lee Rubber 


Electric Autolite U. S. Rubber com., 
General Refractories pref. 

Holland Furnace Midland Steel 
Kalamazoo Stove Bigelow-Sanford 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Liggett & Myers B 
Barker Bros. MacAndrews and 
Sears, Roebuck Forbes 

Cudahy Packing Universal Leaf Tob. 
Commercial Credit Colgate-Palmolive 
Commercial Invest. Wayne Pump 


Trust 
American Metals 


Singer Mfg. Co. 
Am. Laundry Machine 


Also Utilities mentioned in Jan. 1 
issue. 

Buying prices suggested: Those pre- 
vailing around the end of 1941. 

For those who can hold on until the 
war ends, the financial reward should 
be great. Wide diversification is recom- 
mended. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





THE 
BIG REASON 
FOR THE 
BIG SWING TO 









PHILIP MORRIS 


YOU CANT 
HELP INHALING 


-BUI 
YOU CHW HELP 
YOUR THROAT/ 





HAT fact — definite superiority for the 

nose and throat plus finer smoking plea- 
sure — caused thousands to turn to Philip 
Morris —- made 1941 by far the biggest year 
in Philip Morris history. Discover this keener 
enjoyment yourself ... and join the new 
thousands who will make 1942 even bigger! 


SF) ww rap PHILIP MORRIS 


America’s Finest Cigarette 
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Canada’s Labor 


Policy 
(Continued from page 13) 





tern any who are considered as im- 
peding the most efficient conduct of 
the war. 

A general complaint by labor is ex- 
pressed in a report of the executive 
council of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress (AFofL) against “the almost 
complete absence of labor representa- 
tives on either the directorates of gov- 
ernment-financed corporations or on 
boards or commissions established to 
deal with matters in which labor is 
vitally interested.” 


BQUALITY FOR ALL 


At the time of definition of its pol- 
icy, the government set up a National 
Labor Supply Council to advise on 
labor matters, the Council including 
representatives of labor and employers 
in equal number. Similarly, to admin- 
ister the Wartime Wages and Cost of 
Living Bonus order, provision was 
made for a National Labor Board and 
regional boards of the same com- 
plexion. 

Officials of the Labor Department 
point out that the complicated struc- 
ture of Canadian unionism, consisting 
in the main of three separate bodies, 
the Trades and Labor Congress, the 
Canadian Congress of Labor (CIO) 
and the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, makes consulta- 
tion more difficult than it is, for ex- 
ample, in the United Kingdom where 
the Trades Union Congress is able to 
speak for unionism as a whole. 

Ottawa is encouraged to believe that 
with intensification of the war effort 
labor troubles will be further mini- 
mized. 








Anything That's Loose 
at Both Ends 


(Continued from page 11) 








the limit is seven. Nearly every state 
has its own limits to loads on each 
axle, on width and height of trucks. 
Many of them have special taxes on 
diesel engines. Taxes and fees paid to 
the various states which the trucks 
cross average $2,000 per freightliner. 
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“What we need,” laughs James, “are 
rubber trucks we can squeeze and 
stretch at any state border.” 

Each gleaming silvery freightliner, 
trimmed in red and green, does about 
200,000 miles annually. Each Freight- 
ways inter-city driver averages about 
75,000 miles a year, equivalent to three 
trips around the world. Cargoes in- 
clude clothing, machinery; live ani- 
mals, anything. 


VARIETY APLENTY 


Freightways once picked up a load 
of crated young buffalo from Yellow- 
stone bound for Hollywood. It moved 
three gold dredgers, one of which 
weighed a million pounds and had to 
be shipped piece by piece. It hauled 
238,000 pounds of insecticide to east- 
ern Oregon and Washington in ten 
hours to save the pea crop from a 
plague of aphids. It rushed cattle se- 
rum from San Francisco to Canada 
and got it there ahead of the invoices 
which came by mail. Unusual jobs re- 
cently have been for the Army and 
Navy, “priority cargoes” highballed to 
break a bottleneck. 


TO THE FAR NORTH, TOO 


Wilson Freightways, a Canadian 
unit of the system, used planes and 
dog teams to make “farthest north” 
deliveries last Winter. The town of 
John Day, Oregon, has no railroad, so 
Freightways hauls in food, clothing, 
building materials, coal and machin- 
ery, and brings out cattle and ore. 
“We found as much business in John 
Day, with a population of 439, as in 
a town of 10,000,” gloated James. 
When the Dallas Southern railroad 
failed, leaving elevators bulging with 
grain and no trains to haul it out, east- 
ern Oregon farmers were frantic. “Quit 
worrying, we'll move it,” promised 
James. Mobilizing a fleet of trucks, he 
moved a load of grain from the ele- 
vators every ten minutes. 

Checking over a list of items han- 
dled by one rig that pulled into Port- 
land, I noted these things among the 
cargo: gold bullion, gems, raw wool, 
cheese, honey, a box of Chinese bones 
en route to California for interment; 
quicksilver from Idaho mines, a tank 
of oxygen and a tent, an elk and a 
deer shot by hunters, an airplane en- 
gine, a cook stove, a policeman’s mo- 
torcycle broken down on the highway, 
steel I-beams, cut flowers. All of which 
helps explain why Lee James says, 
“Trucks can haul anything that’s loose 
at both ends.” 











One Answer 
to Pearl Harbor 


(Continued from page 9) 
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of the work to small plants which now 
have machine tools idle part of the 
time. 

“This may mean that the large map. 
ufacturer must arrange to perform the 
more accurate operations within his 
own plant, and farm out only those 
machining operations which require 
less accuracy. 

“It means that the large manufac. 
turer must supply engineering skill and 
supervision to the small manufacturer, 
and help him train new men to handle 
the additional work. 

“The machine tool industry can and 
will build all the machine tools re- 
quired to enable the U. S. to win the 
war. But in the meantime every hour 
counts. Uncle Sam can save hundreds 
of thousands of man-hours if we con- 
centrate our efforts right now on put- 
ting every available machine tool to 
work 24 hours a day.” 

This urgent need is seconded by 
Charles J. Stilwell, president of War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, one of 
the nation’s important machine tool 
builders. 

“Surveys made by our company and 
other sources,” Mr. Stilwell says, “in- 
dicate that idle time of existing ma- 
chine tools represents a national de- 
fense production capacity larger than 
that of a whole year’s normal output 
of new machine tools. These machine 
tools must be put to work around-the- 
clock. 

“Remember there is no substitute 
for time,” Mr. Stilwell concludes. 
“Panzer divisions conquer a country in 
a matter of weeks. Shall we let machine 
tools already installed in manufactur- 
ing plants remain only partly used 
while the defense program waits for 
machine tools, many of which have not 
yet even been ordered—machine tools 
that in spite of the utmost exertions of 
the industry cannot be delivered until 
well into 1942 or even 1943? Putting 
in operation a machine tool now idle 
is the equivalent of a new machine tool 
today.” 

Coming back to Tell Berna again, 
I asked how long he thought machine 
tool production would continue on the 
increase. 

“How far is up?” he countered. 
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Previews of Newest Products 


For Better Blackouts 


Timed to totalitarian aggression are 
blackout draperies, just placed on the 
market, which are decorative as well as 
death-defying. 

Made of lustrous “glosheen,” with a 
selection of plain colors, florals and 
stripes, the drapes are inter-lined with 
black for complete light-proofing. 

In addition, there are tabs on the 
outer edges and “fly-fasteners” for 
snugly covering windows; further pro- 
tection is provided by a special bottom 
hem through which a heavy rod may 
be quickly inserted to hold the drapes 
taut. Thus, the danger of flying glass is 
reduced to a minimum. 

The drapes are 32 inches wide and 
2% yards long.’ (“No-Glow-Seen.” 
Maker: Waverly Fabrics Division, F. 
Schumacher & Co., 60 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.) 


Hand Cleaner 


The latest cleanser for removing 
duplicating ink, grease, glue, paint, 
etc., from hands and arms, harmlessly 
and econom..ally, comes in powder 
form. 

A little of this powder and some 
water forms a paste and some “elbow 
grease” is all that is needed to take off 
the toughest stain. It positively will 
not irritate, bite or chap the most 
tender skin, the maker says. 

Free dispensers are mailed upon re- 
quest with an initial order of 25 
pounds or more of the product. 


(“Ink-Solv 30.” Maker: Schultz Lab- 
oratories, 1521 Twelfth St., Boone, 
Iowa.) 


Tank Talk 


A new acetylene tank cart is de- 
signed to pass through narrow aisles 
in busy plants. It’s only two feet wide 
—the two tanks are carried one behind 
the other instead of side by side and 
either may be removed independently. 

The cart has heavy duty tires for 
easy wheeling, even over littered floors, 
and a welded steel tube frame makes 
for perfect balance. 

When the tanks are in use, the cart 
stands firmly on broad bottom plates 


resting flush against the floor. A steel 
tool box and two rod holders also are 
attached as added attractions. (“Acety- 
lene Tank Cart.” Maker: Garlinghouse 
Bros., 2416 E. 16th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 


Paint Progress 


When paint has a very offensive 
odor it sometimes drives customers out 
of stores, tenants out of apartment 
buildings and hotels, and patients out 
of institutions despite its fresh and at- 
tractive appearance. 

However, a highly-improved type of 
odorless paint has just been intro- 
duced, which may be used on plaster, 
wall-board, wood, cement, brick or 
metal, and is available in flat, eggshell 
and gloss finishes. 

There’s a wide selection of colors for 
this specialized paint: white, cream. 
ivory, buff, grey, blue and green. 
(“Valdura No-Odor Paint.” Maker: 
American-Marietta Co., 43 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Paint (Cont'd) 

Another new paint is also a special- 
ized type: It has a rubber base, making 
it tough, waterproof, weather resistant. 

It’s ideal for use in painting cement 
swimming pools because it not only is 
said to have germicidal qualities, but 
it’s alkali-proof and the alkali in con- 
crete therefore cannot soften the film. 
(“Paratex.” Maker: Truscon Labs., 
Caniff & G.T.R.R., Detroit, Mich.) 


Steam Shooter 


Dirt and grease on walls or mechan- 
ical equipment is just shot away when 
a new steam gun gets to work. 

The gun is lightweight and power- 
ful: It shoots a cleaning solution 12 
feet high without the aid of a pump 
and the only equipment needed for a 
thorough job is a 30-pound steam sup- 
ply, hoses and a container: of cleaning 


fluid. (“Steam Gun.” Maker: Oakite 
Products, Inc., 22 Thames St., New 
York, N. Y.) 


—EDMUND STONE. 


Please mention Forbes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 





PORTABLE 
INDUSTRIAL 
VACUUM CLEANER 


DUST DANGER 


QUICKLY cleans walls, floors, line shafting, 
pipes, overhead beams, etc. Reduces health and 
fire improves working conditions and 
morale. Cuts waste. Salvages valuable serap. 
Increases efficiency. 
real one-man unit. Weighs only 40 Ibs. 

‘ tt. P. universal motor. 49’’ waterlift, 175 ¢.f.m. 
Removes dust, chips, lint, ete. Does a thorou 
eleaning job. Attachments for cleaning curving. 

Convertible into Slower for blowing dust and 
dirt out of motors, generators and -te-reach 
places. Adaptable for spraying paint and in- 
secticides. 


Free Trial — Write to 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5128 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 
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INDEX 
NOW READY! 


July 1 through December 15, 1941 


Refers You to Material in ForBEs 
in the Past 6 Months on Such 
Subjects as: 


National Defense 


Advertising 

Automobiles Public Relations 
Aviation Research 
Foreign Trade Selling ° 
Inflation Shortages 
Insurance Small Business 
Labor Taxes, etc., etc. 


Refers You to Valuable Source 
Material for Reports, Speeches, 


etc. 


Send for your copy on your 
letterhead today — it’s free. 


FORBES 


The Interpreter of Business 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


IN NO DIRECTION that we turn do we 
find ease or comfort. If we are honest 
and if we have the will to win we find 
only danger, hard work and iron reso- 
lution. That, my fellow-Americans, is 
the spirit of 1942: the will to win, the 
will to become strong and hard of 
rauscle. —WENDELL L. WILLKIE. 


There is a lot of tie-up between earn- 
ing and earnestness. —THE Pick-UP. 


If we are to achieve a victorious 
standard of living today we must look 
for the opportunity in every difficulty 
instead of being paralyzed at the 
thought of the difficulty in every op- 
portunity. —Watter E. Cote. 


You can never have a greater or a 
less dominion than over yourself. 
—Leonarpo Da VINCI. 


We communicate happiness to others 
not often by great acts of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, but by the absence of 
fault-finding and censure, by being 
ready to sympathize with their notions 
and feelings, instead of forcing them 
to sympathize with ours. —CLARKE. 


A laugh is worth one hundred 
groans in any market. 
—CuHarces LaMB. 


What if humanity in all its basic 
necessities is one family! What if that 
is the secret of our misery today, that, 
being in our profoundest nature and 
need really one human household, we 
refuse to live as though that were the 
fact. If we should call the law of gravi- 
tation an ideal and laugh at it, never- 
theless, all the time it still would be 
the truth to which we adjust ourselves 
or else on which we will break our- 
selves. .—Harry EMERSON FosDIcK. 
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Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 

—Patrick Henry. 


Psychologically I should say that a 
person becomes an adult at the point 
when he produces more than he con- 
sumes or earns more than he spends. 
This may be at the age of eighteen, 
twenty-five, or thirty-five. Some people 
remain unproductive and dependent 
children forever and therefore intel- 
lectually and emotionally immature. 

—Henry C. Linx. 


The condition which high friendship 
demands is ability to do without it. 
—EMERSON. 


This war is partially the result of the 
greed of men, of imperialistic ambi- 
tions, the desire to reach out and pos- 
sess what others possess. We have seen 
the hatred of one people for another, 
notably the persecution of the Jews. 
Such hatred, however, as well as the 
cruelty and unkindness that may exist 
below the veneer of our civilization, 
are transitory. 

—ALFreD Grant Watton, D.D. 


MRL. CEMA ME 
A Text 


For whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the world; 
and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even 
our faith. —l Joun 5. 


Sent in by E. S. McSwain, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used, 
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1914-1941 


The German tide of battle rides 
Against the British Main, 
The old War Cry of “Might makes 
Right” 
Is now the Hun refrain; 
But might’s not right 
And might’s not theirs 
’Tis Britain’s task to show. 
And Britain’s Sons from all the earth 
Are there to share the blow. 


The Solemn treaties torn to shreds 
Are naught but “scraps of paper” 
And Deutschland armed, strikes in the 

night, 
But we shall strike them later. 
The Allies’ might 
The Freemen’s right 
’Tis Britain’s task to mold, 
And from the Empire’s farthest shores 
Drive Teutons to their fold. 


And when the tide of battle rides, 

Across the German Main 
And triumph of a conqueror’s foes 
Has brought us peace again, 

The Prince of Peace 

Is Prince of Power 

Let Britons help to show, 
And let all nations know their God 
And Peace reign here below. 

—C. Donatp DALtas. 


No one can ask honestly or hope- 
fully to be delivered from temptation 
unless he has himself honestly and 
firmly determined to do the best he 
can to keep out of it. —RuskIN. 


No man lives without jostling and 
being jostled; in all ways he has to el- 
bow himself through the world, giving 
and receiving offense. —CARLYLE. 


We cannot afford to forget that the 
only thing that remains of our life up- 
on this earth is that which we have 
created. Even the character that we 
have created, though intangible in 
form, still lives in the character of 
others. This fact should inspire us in 
all that we do. . . . The records are 
crowded with the names of those who 
were not recognized or appreciated 
during their life-time. But each year 
adds to the lustre of all that they left 
behind. No sincere effort is ever wasted 
or lost. —Grorce MATTHEW ADAMS. 


. 
In response to many requests from readers, 


638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Radio...all out for Victory 


Research and invention have placed radio in the first line of battle 


OMMUNICATION—rapid communi- 
cation—is a vital necessity, on land, at 

sea and in the air. RCA research and engi- 
neering developments in both radio and 
electronics are strengthening—and will fur- 
ther fortify—the bulwarks of our communi- 
cations system. At Princeton, New Jersey, 
the new RCA Laboratories—the foremost 
center of radio research in the world—are 
under construction. 

x *& * 
International circuits, operating on short 
and long waves, have made the United 
States the communication center of the 
world. Today, R.C.A. Communications, 
Inc., conducts direct radiotelegraph service 
with 49 countries. 

= *® 
Production of radio equipment is essential 
for news and timely information, for mili- 
tary and naval communications, for dis- 
semination of news among foreign coun- 
tries. The “arsenal of democracy” has a 
radio voice unsurpassed in range and effi- 
ciency. In the RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plants, workers have pledged them- 
selves to “beat the promise,” in production 
and delivery dates of radio equipment needed 
for war and civilian defense. 

es 
American life and property at sea are being 
safeguarded by ship-and-shore stations. 





The Radiomarine Corporation of America 
has equipped more than 1500 American 
vessels with radio apparatus and is com- 
pletely engaged in an all-out war effort. 

x * * 
Radio broadcasting is keeping the Ameri- 
can people informed accurately and up-to- 
the-minute. It is a life-line of communica- 
tion reaching 55,000,000 radio sets in homes 
and automobiles. It stands as the very sym- 
bol of democracy and is one of the essential 
freedoms for which America fights. The 
National Broadcasting Company—a service 
of RCA—and its associated stations, are 
fully organized for the coordination of war- 
time broadcasting. 

xk *& * 
New radio operators and technicians must 
be trained for wartime posts. RCA Insti- 
tutes, the pioneer radio school of its kind 
in the United States, has more than 1,200 
students enrolled and studying in its New 
York and Chicago classrooms. 

* * * 
When war came and America took its place 
on the widespread fighting front, radio was 
At the Ready . . . with radio men and radio 
facilities prepared to answer the call to duty 
“in the most tremendous undertaking of our 
national history.” 





PRESIDENT 


Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


The Services of RCA: RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. e RCA Laboratories « R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. e Radiomarine Corporation of America « RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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© Actual color photograph—James R. Callis, Jr. shows a leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging. 


kKucky Stee 
QOACCO 


Or ge 


OBACCO like this, that’s milder 

and better tastin’, is bound to be 
expensive,’ says James R. Callis, Jr., 
tobacco warehouseman of Willow 
Springs, N.C. ‘“‘But it’s the leaf 
Luckies want, and sure as shootin’ 
—they pay the price to get it. 

“I’ve watched Luckies pay the 
price at auctions all over the tobac- 
co country—that’s why Luckies are 
my cigarette!”’ 


Smokers ...choose your cigarette 
for the tobacco that’s in it. And 
remember, you can enjoy milder, 
better-tasting leaf—the kind that 
costs more money at the auctions 
—in Luckies. 

To independent tobacco experts 
—auctioneers, buyers and ware- 
housemen — Lucky Strike means 
fine tobacco. Next time, ask for 
Lucky Strike! 





WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST<IT'S LUCKIES 2 TO | 






